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THE LABOR ZIONIST COMMITTEE 
For RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


has decided to dedicate this coming Purim holiday, Sunday, 


March 17, as a day for the sending of food packages as — 


“SHALACH MANOTEH 
For the Jewish Survivors in Europe 


Jewish survivors in Europe are starving. Wartime restrictions on shipping have been 
eliminated. IT IS NOW POSSIBLE TO SEND FOOD PACKAGES TO THOSE WHO 
NEED THEM. 


Every single friend of the Labor Zionist movement can easily contribute or raise the 
money necessary to send one or more such food packages. 


Chaver Louis Segal, now in Poland, cables: 


“Do not debate, do not think too much, do not depend on others! 
Act at once! Send food, because daily the situation is becoming 
more critical.” 


We cannot conceive that any member or friend of the Labor Zionist Movement will 
fail to respond to this call at once. We cannot conceive that any Jew in prosperous 
America can not spare enough for at least one Shalach Manoth food package for starv- 
ing Jews in Europe. 


Our efforts must be crowned with success. It depends on YOU. Whatever contribu- 
tions you have made in the past, whatever sums you have raised, you are called upon to 
make this extra Shalach Manoth offering. 


For each $5.00 received, you will enable us to send a 13 pound package (gross 
weight) containing butter, cocoa, coffee, marmalade, tea, chocolate, condensed milk, rice, 
and soap. This amount also includes the cost of packing and shipping. 


We want to send a minimum of 100,000 Shalach Manoth food packages to our sur- 
viving brethren in Europe. We can achieve this goal if you will mail us your check as soon 
as you have finished reading this letter, and if in addition, you will immediately contact 
some of your friends for the same purpose. 


LABOR ZIONIST COMMITTEE FOR 
RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 
31 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


This can't be postponed for a single day. 


Your generous response is expected 
forthwith. 


Remember—$5.00 for | package; $10 
for 2 packages. $15 for 3—as your 
Shalach Manoth gift for the starving Jew- 
ish survivors in Europe. 


for food-packages 
as SHALACH MANOTH for the Jewish 


survivors in Europe. 
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HISTADRUT MEANS LIBERATION! 


A celebration of the founding of the 
Histadrut is an expression of the modern 
struggle of the Jewish people for liberation. 


The following is but one account of sev- 
eral depicting the observance of the 
founding of the Histadrut and the iden- 
tification of this event with the Macca- 
bean struggle for liberation as marked by 
Jews in the Nazi concentration camps. 

1944. Winter in the “Schonung- 
Block” for the sick and the worn in the 
Dautmorgen concentration camp in 
Southern Germany, 90 kilometers from 
Stuttgart. Chanukah again. Only a few 
remain of those who had participated 
in the Histadrut celebration of the year 
before. Some had died of typhus, tuber- 
culosis and dysentery. Some had been 
sent off to various camps. Who knows 
whether they are still alive! Some were 
still here as patients in the “Shonung- 
Block” from which transports are being 
sent from time time to Bergen-Belsen. 

About 500 sick are housed in the 
stables. They look like waxen figures. 
They barely move about through lack 
of strength to stand on their feet. They 
awake each morning to find that they 
had slept all night beside a chaver who 

« had breathed his last. They lie there 
quietly, noiselessly, seen by and attended 
by no one. 

— Nevertheless, in spite of all, it is 
Chanukah! And perhaps for the last 
time in our lives! Zelig! Gedaliah! Get 
up! Get out of your beds! Today is 
Chanukah! 

It is months already that we have had 
no news of Jews. It may be that we are 
the last Jews in Europe seeing the last 
days of our lives. But in Palestine on 
this very day they are celebrating Chanu- 

, observing the founding of the 
Histadrut. Come, let us join them in 
thought. — 

It is dark. Late at night. We light a 
piece of wood by the dying embers of 
the small stove. This is our Chanukah 
candle. 

Someone breaks into soft song. And 
those who are awaiitng deportation to 
Bergen-Belsen hear an ancient song of 
Zion by Judah Halevi. 

The light went out and darkness 
enveloped the Block. We rise to our 
feet with our last bit of strength. We 
return to our places. We have come 
this far, but who knows whether we 
shall live to the end of the war. We take 
a vow and shake hands on it: Whoever 
of us shall survive, let him not be silent 
let him not rest until he has told the 
Jews who will still be alive what we 
have seen in the ghettoes and in the 
concentration camps, the lesson life has 
taught us, the things we dreamed of — 
and what gave us strength and the spirit 
to endure and to live. 

We shook hands. And a few skeleton 
bodies returned to their bed. Schonung- 
Block. Chanukah, 1945. In the Daut- 
morgen concentration camp. 

This year the National Committee for 
Labor Palestine is conducting celebra- 
tions in observance of the 25th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Histadrut 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. Join in the observance of this most 
important event and give tangible mean- 
ing to that observance by sending your 
contribution to the 


PALESTINE HISTADRUT CAMPAIGN of the 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR LABOR PALESTINE 
45 East 17th St., New York 
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Famine 


FTER SIX YEARS of war, the world is now 
facing a seventh frightful year—the year of 
starvation, 

Hundreds of millions of people in Europe and 
Asia are already living in a state of chronic under- 
nourishment. Millions of them are starving in the 
barest sense of the word. Experts tell us that 2,650 
calories a day are the minimum average which is nec- 
essary to keep a working population from loss of 
health, and protect it from epidemics and heightened 
mortality. 

This minimum is more or less regularly provided 
in Great Britain, despite its difficult economic situa- 
tion and lack of foreign exchange for financing im- 
ports. It was an exaggeration, of course, when an 
Englishman visiting the United States recently said 
that the food wasted in New York in a single night 
could supply England for a whole week. But even if, 
on the average, the English people receive almost 
3,000 calories a day, the quality of their meals is in- 
ferior and the food is unappetizing and monotonous. 
Mrs. Roosevelt has reported that children in Great 
Britain looked peaked, wan, and even weaker than 
the children she saw in Germany. After six years of 
war, the recent enforced cut in certain rations in 
Great Britain came as a particularly painful blow. 

However, Great Britain is not the chief problem. 
The situation is far worse in France where, unless 
outside help arrives, the urban population will have 
to be content for the coming months with only 1,500 
calories a day per person. In some of the European 
countries, especially in the East, the situation is even 
worse. 

But Europe may be regarded as well fed in rela- 
tion to the continent of Asia. Northern Indo-China is 
now passing through its second year of famine. In 
1945 over 600,000 persons died there of starvation. 
It is feared that the number of victims this year will 
be even greater. In India, estimates of the number of 
dead during the 1943 famine vary from 1.5 million 
to 4 million. Crop prospects this year indicate that a 
far greater death toll may be suffered. In order to eke 
out a minimum supply for existence, 2 billion tons of 
food imports are required, and there is as yet no cer- 
tainty about where they are to come from. China to- 
day is in too chaotic a condition to permit an accurate 
survey of its food supply situation, but even in normal 
times, when the world market was flooded with sur- 
plus commodities and there were no comparable dif- 
ficulties of transport, millions of people died of hun- 
ger in China. One can imagine the situation there to- 
day, with between 60 to 70 million refugees and 
after seven or eight years of war and the ravages of 
the Japanese robber-economy. 

There is little point in arguing over the causes of 
the wave of starvation which threatens to assume 


global proportions. What difference does it make? 
Fundamentally, moreover, the major causes are ap- 
parent to any eye. In addition to the wastefulness and 
destruction of war, the world is now faced with the 
prospect of major crop failures. France, for example, 
will produce less than half the food it needs this year 
not only because of the lack of manpower, machinery, 
and fertilizer, but also because of flood rains. Argen- 
tina and Australia, on the other hand, have suffered 
droughts. The population of these two countries will 
still be better fed than 90 percent of the world, but 
the grain exports of these two major suppliers will be 
sharply cut. French North Africa, too, was normally 
a grain exporting territory. This year, in part because 
of a bad crop, it will seek imports again. There is very 
little official information today about Russia. But 
when one reads that Indian representatives are ap- 
pealing to the Soviet Union for aid in meeting the 
food shortage, and referring to the exports of cereals 
from India to the Soviet Union during the war at the 
very time of the 1943 famine, it must still leave the 
impression of futility. It is hard to imagine that Rus- 
sia can now spare food for other countries, in spite of 
what we read from time to time about the handful of 
elegant Moscow provisioners’ shops where one can 
buy anything one’s heart desires, from caviar to 
pheasant’s eggs. The bulk of the Soviet population 
still lacks enough for its own nourishment. It would 
be very surprising if the situation in this respect 
should have improved after the untold ruin caused 
by German occupation in such major food-producing 
areas as the Ukraine, Crimea, the Caucasus, and the 
black earth areas of Central Russia. 

The peril which now menaces our world is far 
greater than we may be aware of. The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company recently published the re- 
sults of an inquiry concerning the number of deaths 
in the past war. The figures are relatively “small”: 
“no more than” 10 million. The estimate is, however, 
a very conservative one. It refers only to battle casu- 
alties and deaths from wounds sustained in battle. 
Even within these limits the figures are certainly too 
small. Russia, for example, unquestionably suffered 
more than the 3 million deaths among its soldiers 
which the study records on the basis of incomplete 
data. The number of deaths in China is reckoned be- 
ginning with the date of Pearl Harbor, just as though 
before that date China and Japan had been cooperat- 
ing in a bucolic duet of peace and harmony. But the 
basic element lacking in this calculation is the num- 
ber of civilian deaths. 

The 6 million civilian Jews slaughtered by the 
Nazis in Europe are “also” war casualties. It is be- 
lieved that in Russia starvation, epidemics, and the 
ordeal of evacuation caused the deaths of some six to 
seven times as many civilians as the number of sol- 
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diers who died in battle. Were not these war casual- 
ties too? How many Chinese actually died in the last 
eight years of war and of mass-flight and evacuation 
Over enormous distances, is something we will never 
know exactly. 

We refer to these facts with a definite purpose. 
Unless measures are speedily taken on an adequate 
scale to still the hunger of those great portions of the 
earth where famine is already prevalent, the casual- 
ties of malnutrition and starvation are likely to be no 
fewer, perhaps much greater in extent, than the 
world’s losses directly attributable to war. Starvation 
also contains within it far greater political perils than 
we imagine. The world will not be politically stabil- 
ized so long as millions of men live under the sway 
of a hunger fixation. Never are masses more apt to be 
ignited by the incendiarism of false Messiahs and 
political fakirs than in time of famine. There is no 
better climate for the building or the restoration of 
dictatorial regimes, in their various forms, than the 
climate of starvation-death and mass burials. Canni- 
balism, both literally and metaphorically, is not 
something of which, let us say, the Japanese alone 
are capable. In mass hunger lie the germs of a moral 
atavism which may be today the greatest danger to 
that modicum of civilization which we still hope to 
preserve. 

The food resources of the world today are limited, 
but far from exhausted. North America is still in a 
position to make a significant contribution. In the 
United States we still consume on the average 3,300 
calories a day per person—that is 650 calories more 
than the minimum necessary for a working popula- 
tion. (This average, of course, is a statistical fiction 
which covers up the fact that there are, even in our 
country, sections of the people who receive less than 
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they need for health; but it also smooths out the 
superabundance that is consumed by some other 
Americans.) Canada, too, still has certain stocks of 
food which it does not absolutely require. It is to 
these two countries that the world looks for aid. 

The Russians have an expression generations old 
concerning “Czar Hunger.” If one meditates on this 
phrase, one senses in it a horrible fatalism. When 
hunger reigns, it is as all-powerful as the Czar: one 
can rebel against it no more than one can oppose the 
cruelty of a Czar; one must accordingly resign oneself, 
bow the head and bend the back, and let the autocrat 
work his will. 

The richer and more fortunate part of the world 
must not permit itself to fall into such a fatalistic 
mood. The present starvation wave is not an absolute 
power which one cannot resist. But in order to oppose 
it, there must be first of all a little less toughness and 
callous egoism among us, and a little more foresight 
into the general consequences of local famines. There 
must be an end to such shocking expressions as we 
have recently heard from the New York Congress- 
man, Edward Arthur Hall, who found no better time 
than today to introduce a bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives calling for an embargo upon the export of 
wheat and flour from the United States until his con- 
stituents are sure of getting their customary quality 
and amount of white bread. There is still a sufficient 
supply of staples in the United States to save millions 
upon millions of lives, if we use them rationally and 
cut down the waste in producing such items as beer 
and other goods not essential to life. 

We have also the chance of saving, in a sense, our 
own spiritual health: the good name of man, the 
reputation of the whole human race. 


lbn Saud and the Transjordan 


by Touvia Ashkenazi 


HE CONFLICT between Ibn Saud and the 

Hashimite dynasty began during World War I. 
At that time each of the rival Arab chieftains had 
the support of a party within the official group who 
make British foreign policy. Officials in the Govern- 
ment of India were inclined to support Ibn Saud, 
whereas the Colonial Office in London placed its 
confidence in Hussein, the ruler of the holy cities 
of Mecca and Medina. Both potentates got.enormous 
grants from the British Treasury. Hussein received 
a total of £ 6 million, while Ibn Saud got gratuities 
of £ 3.2 million, and, in addition, considerable mili- 
tary supplies from the Government of India. The 
two Arab princes fought each other with British 
money and with British weapons. 

After 1918, Colonial Office support for the 
Hashimites, for Hussein himself and his two sons 


Feisal and Abdullah, became the dominant trend. 
However, Hussein’s extremism and stubbornness led 
to the collapse of this policy. It was impossible to 
cut off all support from the family of Hussein, so 
the main obstacle, Hussein himself, was set aside 
and the British began to rely both upon the two 
Hashimite Emirs, Feisal and Abdullah, and upon 
the bitter enemy of the Hashimites, Ibn Saud. 

The new course was made effective by the de- 
cisive battle of October, 1924, in the neighborhood 
of Mecca, between Ibn Saud and King Hussein. The 
holy city was captured by Ibn Saud, and King Hus- 
sein fled to the north. This brought to an end 
Hussein’s dream of establishing a grand Arab fed- 
eration headed by himself, and with his four sons 
ruling its several parts. 








Ibn Saud was not satisfied with his victory over 
Hussein, but extended his ambitions northward to 
the Transjordan. He strongly desired to wipe out 
every trace of the Hashimite dynasty, just as he had 
completely destroyed the power of the House of 
Rashid, rulers of Jebel Shammar, the first foes of his 
youth. In February, 1925, the fanatical Wahabite 
army of Ibn Saud crossed the border of the Trans- 
jordan and massacred some of the frontier tribesmen. 
Emir Abdullah was powerless against the inflamed 
Wahabites, and if not for British support he would 
have come to the same end as his father. In order 
to protect him, the British concluded a treaty with 
Ibn Saud in April, 1925, guaranteeing the eastern 
borders of Transjordan. 


This experience left the British with increased 
respect for Ibn Saud’s strength, and therefore they 
felt it necessary to secure strategic places before he 
would conquer them. One such place was Akaba on 
the Red Sea, at the junction of the Sinai Peninsula, 
the Arabian Peninsula and Palestine, a place second 
in importance only to the Suez Canal. Akaba was 
originally included in the Transjordan area as part 
of the Palestine mandate. When Hussein left Mecca 
he sought refuge at first with his son in the Trans- 
jordan. The Emir’s counsellor, Ridah Pasha el Ricabi, 
advised him that*Hussein’s admission to the Trans- 
jordan would lead to Ibn Saud’s displeasure. It was 
decided, therefore, that Hussein might assume sep- 
arate authority in Akaba. 


Soon, however, Hussein began to conduct hostile 
activities against his enemies from there. England 
felt compelled to intervene and a British warship 
suddenly appeared in the port of Akaba. Its Captain 
sent the following note to Hussein— “We have 
learned that Sultan Ibn Saud is preparing to attack 
Akaba, which is upon the road to the Transjordan. 
Since the Transjordan is under British mandate, His 
Majesty's Government feels it necessary to prevent 
any hostilities on its borders. Consequently former 
King Hussein is requested to detach Akaba and 
Maan from the Hedjaz and place them under British 
mandate, and also to leave Akaba within three weeks. 
If this request is not complied with, His Majesty’s 
Government will be compelled to seize Akaba and 
Maan by force. England cannot permit Hussein to 
remain in Akaba after having sent armed forces 
from there to fight against Britain’s ally, the Sultan 
of Nejd.” 

Hussein complied with this request. In June he 
left Akaba for Cyprus. Akaba and Maan were re- 
incorporated in the Transjordan, increasing its area 
by about 11,000 square miles. This procedure led 
to certain questions in the House of Commons, which 
clarified the status or Transjordan’s boundaries. 
Colonial Secretary Amery explained that the boun- 
daries of the Transjordan, as determined by the 
Council of the League of Nations when the Palestine 
mandate was granted in September 1922, included 
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Akaba and Maan. For some time the British Gov- 
ernment had not concerned itself with this territory, 
but when King Hussein began to use it as a basis 
for military operations, His Majesty’s Government 
felt obliged to reestablish its administrative authority 
there, since it had been placed under the mandate. 


EVEN THOUGH the Transjordan was a part of the 
Palestine mandate, its government eariy began to 
establish quasi-diplomatic relations with neighboring 
countries. It entered into a “treaty” with Syria in 
Beirut in December, 1929. This agreement set up 
a procedure for the settlement of disputes arising 
from the incursions of nomadic tribes across the bor- 
ders of either country. In April, 1931, the Govern- 
ment of the Transjordan promulgated an official 
statement announcing the signature of a “good 
neighbor” agreement with Iraq. 

It proved far more difficult to establish stable re- 
lations between the Transjordan and Ibn Saud’s new 
kingdom in Hedjaz. The defeat of the Hashimite 
dynasty was not a thing that could be easily forgot- 
ten. As a result, there were continual raids across 
the border, not only for purposes of loot, but with 
political motivation. Ibn Saud regarded the existence 
of a Hashimite Emirate on his frontiers as a per- 
petual menace to his rule. It was only after his com- 
plete victory and the expansion of his rule over 
Nejd and Hedjaz that Ibn Saud began to come to 
terms with the remnant of his enemies of the Hashi- 
mite house. 

The first agreement between Saudi Arabia and the 
Transjordan was signed in November, 1925, by 
Sir Gilbert Clayton, British representative, in the 
name of the Transjordan, and by Ibn Saud.” This 
“treaty”, known as the Haddah Agreement, was in- 
tended to prevent frontier raids and to establish a 
court for the settlement of tribal disputes. The court 
did not function successfully, however. After its first 
session in Jericho in 1927, it was disbanded without 
having accomplished anything. 

In an exchange of letters between Ibn Saud and 
Sir Gilbert Clayton in May, 1927, the British Gov- 
ernment made clear its position on the matter of the 
boundary between Transjordan and Hedjaz, in ac- 
cordance with the view of the Colonial Office which 
we have referred to above. Ibn Saud disputed the 
British position on this matter, but expressed his 
willingness to permit the status quo to continue with 
respect to the region of Maan-Akaba and not to inter- 
fere with the administration of this area pending a 
final solution. 

In 1929 the question of tribal conflicts again arose, 
and an agreement was arranged between Ibn Saud 
and Emir Abdullah to submit to Great Britain for 
decision all claims arising from such conflicts since 
the signature of the Haddah Agreement. In 1931 a 
judgment was handed down under this arrangement, 
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according to which both parties relinquished all 
claims arising before August, 1930. Claims subse- 
quent to that date were to be settled in accordance 
with the recommendations of representatives of the 
two governments. 

Serious tension arose in May, 1932, despite this 
understanding, as a result of raids by tribesmen into 
the northwestern part of Hedjaz. These tribesmen 
were supporters of the Hashimite dynasty who had 
taken refuge in the Sinai Peninsula and the Trans- 
jordan after Ibn Saud’s conquest of their old homes 
in Hedjaz. The Saudian government suspected that 
they had been abetted by the Transjordan govern- 
ment, since the latter had not prevented them from 
crossing Transjordan territory on the way to Hedjaz. 
The Mecca government protested to the Emir and 
even threatened an attack upon the Transjordan. The 
obscure attitude adopted by Great Britain further 
complicated the situation. In the meantime, Ibn 
Saud’s forces decisively beat the rebels. 

Following this victory, measures were taken to 
improve relations between the Transjordan and Saudi 
Arabia. In April, 1933, the two governments recog- 
nized each other. In July, 1933, they signed an agree- 
ment of friendship and good neighborly relations. 
The agreement provided that both parties assumed 
the obligations of maintaining peace between them; 
of preventing the organization of hostile acts in their 
countries against the other party; of punishing any- 
one who attempted such activity; of taking special 
measures at the border to prevent attempts of this 
kind; to refrain from drafting for military service 
citizens of the other party. Finally, the agreement 
provided that the boundaries between the two coun- 
tries would be settled definitely in the future. 


In the negotiations prior to this agreement, the 
Saudian representative questioned whether the 
Transjordan could fulfill its obligations in view of 
the fact that it was not a fully sovereign state. A 
secret annex was therefore attached to the treaty, by 
which Great Britain guaranteed that the obligations 
of the agreement would be carried out by the Trans- 
jordan government. 

In August, 1933, the two governments agreed to 
annul all their claims arising from raids between 
August, 1930, and July, 1933. A demonstration of 
friendship between the two governments occurred 
in connection with the visit of Emir Saud, the son of 
King Ibn Saud, to the Transjordan in August, 1935. 


THE ABOVE RECORD of disputes and of treaties be- 
tween Saudi Arabia and the Transjordan government 
shows that the major unsettled question between 
them was always that of boundaries. While this 
problem did not figure in the actual conflicts that 
took place along the frontier, it remained an open 
question in all their agreements. 

Under Turkish rule, all of the Transjordan was 
generally, for all practical purposes, regarded as part 
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of the Pashalik of Damascus or Syria. In 1883 the 
Sanjak of Kerak was set up in this area as part of 
the Vilayat of Syria. The Sanjak of Kerak included 
the region of Maan as well as certain provinces and 
cities forming a wedge in the Arabian Peninsula. The 
southern boundary of these provinces stretched from 
70 to 100 miles beyond the Hedjaz railway. In 1904, 
however, a Vilayat of Hedjaz existed including the 
provinces of Akaba and Wejh. But in a short time 
an independent Sanjak of Medina was established. 
Noting this fact, the 1935 report of the Palestine 
Government to the League of Nations added also 
the information that the province of Akaba had been 
reincorporated, between the years of 1910 to 1915 
(that is, until after the outbreak of the war), in the 
Vilayat of Syria, though in the summer of 1915 it 
was handed over again to the administration of the 
independent Sanjak of Medina. These replies were 
elicited by an inquiry of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations, with refer- 
ence to the 1933 report of the Mandatory Govern- 
ment to the League. The Commission desired infor- 
mation on the administrative boundaries between 
Syria and Hedjaz prior to the British conquest. 

It is clear, therefore, that the administrative boun- 
daries of the Transjordan did not always coincide 
with its geographical boundaries. At one time it was 
politically united with Syria and more recently with 
Western Palestine; and for a very short period it was 
part of the independent Sanjak of Medina. For no 
significant period was it ever part of the Arabian 
Peninsula as a whole. 

But if rumors that have appeared in the press re- 
cently are to be trusted, the boundary dispute be- 
tween Saudi Arabia and the Transjordan is taking 
on a new form, altogether divorced from these claims 
of the historical and legal past. Ibn Saud is now re- 
ported to desire not merely the southern half of the 
Transjordan, that is, the region of Maan—including 
Akaba—but also a strip of territory all the way to 
the Syrian border. If granted, this would effectively 
prevent other plans said to be nurtured by rulers of 
the Hashimite dynasty. 

There have been reports of an agreement, alleg- 
edly signed on February 5, 1946, for a quasi-union 
between Iraq and the Transjordan. The British For- 
eign Minister, to be sure, stated that he had no 
knowledge of such a plan, but it is clear that Iraq 
would like to have an outlet on the Mediterranean 
Sea through a union covering the Transjordan and 
Palestine, and thus become the beginning of a mighty 
Arab empire. 

If Ibn Saud has again raised the boundary ques- 
tion shortly after Mr. Bevin’s statement about the 
prospective independence of the Transjordan, it is 
certainly not unrelated to his apprehension regarding 
such Hashimite plans for a greater Syria, or for an 
Arab kingdom extending from the Persian Gulf to 


’ the Mediterranean. 
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Iraq and Iran 


by Zev Sherf 


’ IS HARD to avoid the impression of a close 
connection between the Kurdish revolt which was 
suppressed late last year in Iraq and the more suc- 
cessful Azerbaijanian autonomist movement in Iran. 
Unquestionably, local factors specific to each case 
must be recognized in these two movements, but 
they had two basic causes in common. One cause was 
the general tendency, in all the independent and 
quasi-independent Middle Eastern kingdoms, to make 
the interests and will of the majority people the sole 
guide to government policy. This tendency in Iraq 
resulted in attempts to force the Arabic language 
and culture upon Iraqi minorities of a different 
tongue, in an effort to establish the majority religion 
as the dominant faith, and in neglect of regions in- 
habited by minorities. What little was done in the 
way of health service, education, and public works 
in Iraq or Iran was chiefly concentrated in the capitals 
and their vicinity and in other favored districts, 
chosen either as show windows to the outside world 
or because their leaders are influential at court. All 
other districts have been neglected completely. 


A second basic cause of the unrest in Iraq and Iran 
is the failure to have carried out an agrarian reform. 
Feudal relations prevail with particular effect pre- 
cisely in those regions which have been neglected by 
the government. In Kurdistan, for example, the 
Turks had destroyed the old stratum of Kurdish 
princes during the nineteenth century by means of 
exile and: murder. They were replaced by tribal 
chiefs, who have continued to rule as in days past, 
despite the fact that their tribesmen have long 
changed from shepherds to settled farmers. The rul- 
ing Arab clique will not abolish the feudal agrarian 
relations of Iraq, because thereby they would chop off 
the limb on which they sit. For this reason they 
accept the feudal order among both the Shiites and 
the Kurds, together with all the dangers involved. 


In Iran, to be sure, the previous Shah, Reza Pah- 
levi, worked toward the establishment of a strong, 
centralized administration, but he undertook no fun- 
damental social reforms. In Azerbaijan and in other 
sections, a group of landlords, who are unfailing 
sources of intrigue and exploitation, is opposed to a 
group of peasants, suffering from the extreme of 
poverty and oppression. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that a tribal chief should be able to transform 
his local ambitions into a national movement and a 
matter of international concern, as happened in 
Kurdistan; or that a foreign power should be able 
to arouse exploited workers and peasants against 
their government and place the very existence of the 
state in question, as happened in Azerbaijan. 


History sometimes stages a spectacle of retribu- 
tion. Iraq and Iran are now paying for the blindness 
of having staked everything on the exclusive interests 
of the majority people and upon the thin layer of 
the upper class. That class may be useful in making 
an appearance before the outer world, but it cannot 
long claim the loyalty of the working mass, which 
is becoming increasingly evident upon the political 
arena of these countries, both through an inner de- 
velopment and the growing influence of external 
forces. 


THERE ARE NO more persistent rebels than the 
Kurds. At a time when the Arab world was slavishly 
submissive to the Turks, with only a small group of 
intellectuals and officials plotting obscurely in secret, 
the Kurds repeatedly broke out in open rebellion 
against Turkish rule. From the end of the 18th 
through the whole of the 19th century, Kurdish 
princes raised the standard of revolt against the hated 
Turk. The years 1830, 1842, 1879-80, 1889, were 
high water marks in these attempts, which deserve 
to be placed in the same category with the wars of 
liberation of the Balkan countries. As Christian 
peoples, living close to the sea upon which Western 
trade was carried, the Balkan countries found sym- 
pathizers and support, and were thus able to achieve 
what they achieved. The Kurds were Sunnite Mos- 
lems, residing in an isolated hill country, and they 
were beaten down with the systematic ruthlessness 
characteristic of Turkey. In the middle of the 19th 
century, the rule of the Kurdish princes was ended; 
but their descendants continued the warfare, until in 
1913 they were completely destroyed and ceased to 
be a significant force. In their place came the tribal 
chieftains, cooperating in broad “confederations” 
like that which carried out the recent revolt in Iran. 

World War I was used by the Turks as an excellent 
Opportunity to expel complete tribes and peoples 
who were troublesome to them. The Kurds suffered 
no less than the Armenians and the Assyrians—and 
for their part, the Kurds helped the Turks persecute 
the neighboring Christian tribes. At the peace con- 
ference the Kurds were recognized as a nation with 
a problem requiring a solution. The treaty of Sevres 
with Turkey provided for the independence of the 
Kurds. This treaty was short-lived, owing, among 
other reasons, to the interest in the oil of the Mosul 
region, which caused that area to be annexed to Iraq, 
at that time under British rule. From a formal point 
of view the treaty of Sevres received its death blow 
by the revolt of Kemal Ataturk, as a result of which 
it was never ratified. The treaty of Lausanne, which 
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recognized the results of the Kemalist upheaval, did 
not mention the Kurds or the Kurdish problem. 


The signatory powers accepted this, but the Kurds 
in Turkey did not make peace with it. They rebelled 
in the years 1925-6, and once again in 1930, and for 
the third time in the years 1937-8. During the recent 
rebellion in Iraq, too, there were reports of unrest 
in Turkish Kurdistan, and on the other hand, of co- 
operation of the Turkish Army with the Iraqis. If 
this report was true ( (for it was never officially con- 
firmed) it would not be an unprecedented fact. One 
of the few cases of Turko-Persian cooperation was 
their common action in putting down the Kurdish 
rebellion of 1880-1883. 


It may be that a well-known British officer was 
exaggerating slightly when he said: “On the day 
when the national consciousness of the Kurds ma- 
tures and they become united, the states of Turkey, 
Persia and Iraq will be shattered to bits.” But one 
should not expect to find more than a part of the 
truth in any prophecy, and certainly there is some 
truth in this one. Even a partial truth of this kind 
is enough to disturb the rest of the rulers of all these 
kingdoms, as well as their sponsors and guides. 


THE KURDISH-ARABIC MARRIAGE in Iraq has not 
been a happy union. It is not clear whether the Arab 
wanted this connection at the start, but the Kurds 
certainly never dreamed of it. The forty tribal chiefs 
of Kurdistan who asked that they be attached to Iraq 
did so hoping to “enjoy British protection.” They 
asked that a British representative and staff be sent 
to them “in order to permit the Kurdish people to 
progress peacefully in the path of civilization under 
British guidance.” The leader of these tribes asked 
the British to send them officers to assume top re- 
sponsibility and to place Kurds, but not Arabs, in 
the minor posts. In those days the Kurds did not 
anticipate what was to happen to them, just as the 
Jews in the days of San Remo never dreamed of the 
road that was to lead to the anti-immigration patrol 
off the coast of Palestine. 


The Kurds are bitterly resentful of the interven- 
tion by the Baghdad rulers in their internal affairs 
and they firmly oppose every effort to force the 
Arabic language upon them. As we noted, tribal 
leaders frequently use the general grievances in the 
interest of their private ambition. 

The core of Kurdish resistance is in the area where 
Iraq borders upon Turkey and Iran. The confedera- 
tion of local tribes rose in revolt in 1931-2 and was 
“pacified” only with difficulty. The rebel leaders were 
exiled at that time, but one of them, Mullah Mustafa, 
left his place of exile in 1943 and raised the tribes 
in renewed outbreaks. This uprising ended in a semi- 
official truce with the authorities, which lasted until 
the revolt at the end of 1945. After that was put 
down, it is understood that the leaders of the rebel- 
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lion fled to neighboring Persian Azerbaijan, where 
the Kurdish tribes of Iran reside. 

This last rebellion was marked by certain novel 
features. The Kurds were far better armed than ever 
before. The rumor is that they were equipped from 
that part of Iran which has been under Soviet mili- 
tary control since 1941. On the other hand, the Iraqi 
government brought into play against the rebels for 
the first time army units that had been especially 
trained in mountain warfare. These units were cre- 
ated at about the same time that the Arab Legion 
and Frontier Force in Palestine and the Transjordan 
began to be expanded and retrained. 

The press has reported that the British military 
adviser in Iraq opposed using these units in emer- 
gency action against the Kurds, but it may be as- 
sumed that his objections were purely tactical in 
nature. It is likely that he feared that a defeat might 
break the prestige of the outfit. Something similar 
happened in the early days of the Arab Legion, when 
it was defeated in a clash with a rebellious Trans- 
jordan tribe. As a result most of the soldiers of the 
Legion deserted and the organization was practically 
dissolved. The British officer in command had very 
strenuous work cut out for him in trying to reestab- 
lish the Legion. It is possible that the British adviser 
to the Iraqi government was mindful of this experi- 
ence when he cautiously demanded that the new units 
should not be sent on a decisive mission until spring. 
Iraqi officers, however, refused to wait and were suc- 
cessful in carrying out the operation. 

It is not clear where the Iraqis got the airforce 
which they needed for that expedition. The possi- 
bilities are that the air support was obtained on loan 
from Britain, or that it was one of the first fruits 
of the visit of Abdul Illah in Ankara on his way 
home from London. 

It is beyond all doubt that the firm attitude of the 
Iraqi government towards the Kurds was approved 
by British advisers. This, too, is something of a nov- 
elty. The British had always demanded a moderate 
and tolerant attitude towards the Kurds in the past. 
There had always been close relations between the 
Kurds and British representatives. The conclusion 
may plausibly be drawn that the expedition against 
the Kurds at the end of 1945 falls in with a British 
tendency to stake their policy entirely upon the Arab 
majority in the Middle East: whether because they 
have decided to reward the present Baghdad rulers 
for their services, or they have decided that the Kurds 
can no longer be relied upon in the international 
struggles beginning in the Middle East. 

The rebellion having been put down, Iraqi leader- 
ship is now in a position to try to develop friendly 
relations directly with the Kurdish peasants. It is 
doubtful whether they are capable of such a policy, 
since the Baghdad clique does not serve the true in- 
terests of even the Arab peasants in their immediate 
vicinity. The more probable effect will be an intensi- 
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fied campaign of Arabization of the Kurds, with re- 
spect to culture as well as economic and social affairs. 
The Kurds would deny their long history and act 
contrary to their nature if they accepted this sub- 
missively. 


THERE Is A STORY told in Palestine that during the 
1936 outbreaks a woman was riding in a bus that 
was being fired upon. “All I need, with my weak 
heart,” she protested, “is a bullet in my head.” The 
rebellion in Azerbaijan could easily become such a 
bullet in the head for a Persia suffering so badly from 
a weak heart. This unhappy country has long been 
divided into spheres of influence of the major powers. 
After the Russian Revolution, international competi- 
tion in this country ceased for a while, but the Iran- 
ians did not show the energy and capacity for utiliz- 
ing this respite to bring about a national revival. 


To be sure, the tyrannical rule of Reza Pahlevi 
followed closely in the footsteps of the Kemalist 
revolution in Turkey. The influence of the clergy was 
greatly curbed, child-marriage was abolished, and 
women were allowed to abandon the veil. Theoreti- 
cally, compulsory education was instituted. The rail- 
way network was expanded and local industries were 
developed. All this was accomplished, however, by 
the repression of all opposition, the exile of dissident 
leaders, and general disregard for civil rights. At the 
same time, German influence, which had been quite 
strong before World War I, again became notice- 
able. , 

The pro-German attitude of the Shah and his 
coterie was much more a matter of hostility to cer- 
tain other powers than of sympathy with the Ger- 
mans. Germany appeared to be a remote country, and 
there was no fear of the consequences of accepting 
financial and other economic aid from it as there 
was in connection with strengthening relations with 
Britain or initiating relations with the Soviet Union. 
Intelligent Persians, who are concerned with the wel- 
fare of their country, would prefer today, on more or 
less the same grounds, that the United States take 
over the position previously occupied by Germany. 
In 1941, after British and Soviet troops entered Iran, 
the government requested President Roosevelt to 
send advisers for its various departments, and for a 
certain time, the Iranian government was practically 
conducted by American officials and officers. This 
was a transient phenomenon because the United 
States did not wish to become too much involved in 
Iran, and because American officials speedily encoun- 
tered difficulties in administering a state which was 
to all intents and purposes divided into two separate 
occupation zones, one of them completely sealed off. 

The border dividing the Soviet zone from the 
British also cuts off the fertile grain fields of Northern 
Iran from the region of poverty and starvation in the 
south. The Iranian government has been prevented 
from exercising any significant influence in the north- 
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ern region. It could not appoint even a single police- 
man without Russian approval. The Soviet refusal to 
permit Persian soldiers to be sent to the north was 
not without precedent. This had been the situation 
for close to four years. 

The government which came into office after the 
downfall of Shah Reza was discredited in the eyes 
of the people from the very beginning. The foreign 
armies occupying Iran inevitably brought about an 
enormous inflation and a rise in the cost of living, 
which aggravated the poverty of the masses. The old 
regime had not left behind it any parliamentary 
parties capable of educating the people and guiding 
its will in constructive channels. Corruption was 
wide-spread in the ranks of Iranian officials. The 
Persian Parliament, the Majlis, had no parties except 
the small “Tudeh” party, which was founded with 
the support of the Russians and constituted the only 
organized political grouping in Iran, and particularly 
in the northern part of Iran. This should not be sur- 
prising. The intrigues of foreign powers in the past, 
the tyrannical rule of Reza Pahlevi, the intervention 
of occuping powers during the past war, the poverty, 
disease, and general neglect of the country—all these 
have left their mark. 


The pro-Russian Tudeh movement did, of course, 
benefit from Soviet support, but it was also the fruit 
of local conditions. Whereas the neighbors of the 
Soviet Union on its European frontiers enjoy a stand- 
ard of living superior to that of the U.S.S.R. (Red 
Army soldiers became convinced of this to their own 
great surprise, and Kalinin found it necessary to warn 
them against drawing hasty conclusions from this 
fact), on its Asiatic frontiers the U.S.S.R. appears to 
many of the citizens of neighboring countries as the 
bearer of the promise of cultural autonomy and 
material advancement. As a result, movements of 
rebellion across the Soviet border tend to take on a 
separatist character, with some inclination towards 
the Soviet Union. 


SUCH AN INCLINATION was obvious in the develop- 
ment of the Tudeh Party, but it was checked and 
suppressed upon the appearance of the Democratic 
Party, the new incarnation of the pro-Soviet group 
in Iran. This party calls for a reform in government 
policy over the whole of Iran and for autonomy in 
Azerbaijan, but it does not demand the union of this 
part of Iran with Soviet Azerbaijan. The assistance it 
is receiving from the Soviet Union is not concealed. 
What then can be the purpose of the Soviet Union 
in supporting such a movement? 

One suggestion that is made in answer to this 
question is that oil is the major consideration. The 
Soviet periodical War and the Working Class carried 
an article on the oil problem at the beginning of 
1945. It contends that the question of oil was not 
raised in Persia until British and American com- 
panies began to operate there. Russia had a conces- 
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sion in Persia, which the Bolsheviks gave up officially 
in 1921, on condition that it should not be given to 
any other power. 

There is probably considerable truth in this ver- 
sion. The Russians would certainly not agree to the 
establishment of a British or American oil concession 
at their very frontier. The Iranian government's reply 
to this argument, that it will not grant any additional 
concessions in Iran to any power so long as it con- 
tinues to be occupied, is immaterial to the issue. The 
only possible solution, if there be one, would be an 
agreement for the division of oil rights among the 
various powers. In reply to the article cited above, 
the London Economist suggested that Great Britain 
and the United States retain the right to exploit the 
oil fields in the south of Persia, and give up altogether 
any attempt to operate in the north. 

A second problem in Iran is the Soviet drive to 
set up security zones around its frontiers. This plan 
has become quite obvious in Eastern and Central 
Europe. The old system of the cordon sanitaire has 
been reversed and pointed against the West. But the 
Soviet Union is sensitive not only in regard to its 
western frontiers. In the last years before World 
War II, great industrial developments were begun 
in Asiatic Russia, These projects were accelerated and 
expanded during the war through the transfer of 
many industries from the war zone. Not all such 
plants were reestablished in their original homes after 
the war. 

Just as the Ukraine and the Great Russian Repub- 
lic need buffers against the outside, so the oil fields 


The Society 


by Werner 


BrORE THE CIVIL WAR, the society of the 
South was constituted by three distinct strata. 
On the top level were the owners of large plantations 
located in the fertile river bottoms, where cotton, 
sugar, and tobacco grew. The second group was 
formed by the Negro slaves living on the estates of 
the plantation owners. Leaving out of account the 
small, intermediary stratum of “free Negroes,” the 
third group consisted of the “poor white” artisans, 
tradesmen, and farmers, most of whom had to content 
themselves with patches of forest clearings in the 
sandy uplands. 

This three-cornered society was ideally suited for 
playing up race prejudice against class struggle. The 
latent friction between the two diametrically opposed 
parts of the white society in the region was padded 
by geographical segregation on the one hand and by 
interposition of the Negro on the other. The Negro 
was a pawn in the hands of the white master: 
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and industries of Transcaucasia and the new indus- 
tries of Turkestan and Central and Eastern Siberia 
need security. It seems likely that the Soviet Union 
will try to set up a buffer zone with its western anchor 
in Azerbaijan and its eastern anchor in Northern 
Korea, which like Azerbaijan is divided between a 
Soviet and Anglo-Saxon occupation zone, with the 
former hermetically sealed off from the latter. In this 
huge area belong Northern Iran, the province of Sin- 
kiang in China, Outer Mongolia and Manchuria. It 
will be sufficient for Soviet needs if these territories 
are under the rule of governments friendly to the 
US.S.R. If an attempt should be made to set up a 
regime too dependent upon another power or hostile 
to the Soviet Union, one may anticipate the out- 
growth from time to time of separatist movements 
in this area. 


It may be, however, that there is a third explana- 
tion for current Soviet policy. Skobelev, the Russian 
military commander who pushed the frontiers of 
Russian Turkestan southward in the 1880's, once 
said: “The stronger Russia becomes in Central Asia, 
the weaker England will become in India, and the 
more it will be inclined to compromise in Europe.” 
The Soviet Union is trying to take advantage of -the 
present transition stage in the relations between the 
great powers to secure good bargaining positions. 
What is happening in Azerbaijan may prove as use- 
ful to the Soviet Union in the future as, to cite an 
example in quite a different field, the victory of the 
Communist Party in France. 


of the South 


J. Cahnman 


economically, his presence on the plantation excluded 
free white labor from the best soils; politically, he 
insured the supremacy of the plantation region over 
the hill country, because representation was based 
upon a count of the otal population. Thus, the up- 
land farmer found himself excluded from economic 
prosperity and political power at the same time. 
When he looked down upon the rich fields below, 
his heart was filled with hatred — not of the planter, 
but of the Negro. The Negro, in turn, despised any- 
one who was so poor that he could not even afford a 
slave. A “colonial situation,’ with white capital 
exploiting colored labor, was thus perpetuated by the 
racial antagonism between the black labor force on 
the plantation and its potential competitors in the 
hills. 

After the Civil War, the social structure remained 
unchanged, but strategic positions in the struggle of 
classes and races were shuffled all the way around. 
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During the “Reconstruction” period, the Negro freed- 
man, far from being liberated, merely changed hands. 
He became now the pawn of the Northern politicians, 
who based their rule squarely upon the inexperienced 
and docile colored vote. If at this time both the poor 
whites and the Negroes had been under mature lead- 
ership, they could have combined their forces and 
effected a thoroughgoing revolution in the South. 


Actually, there were abortive attempts at common- 


action, as for instance in the strike of the longshore- 
men at the New Orleans waterfront in 1865. The 
spectacle of the strikers marching down the levee, 
black and white together, must have caused keen 
anxiety as to what might happen if labor did not 
remain strictly divided by the race line. 

As it was, potential labor solidarity was easily dis- 
rupted by the ever-present mistrust and antagonism 
of the races. This antagonism was not unwelcome 
to the employers because it tended to keep the wages 
of all labor on the subsistence level of the Negro 
freedman. However, since the vote of the poor white 
farmers and laborers was now sorely needed against 
the Republican governments and their Negro clien- 
tele, it happened often that Negroes were discharged 
and whites hired instead, although only at the same 
wages that were then paid to black hands for like la- 
bor. Instead of rising together, Negroes and whites 
kept each other down. The Negroes allowed them- 
selves to be used as strikebreakers against white work- 
ingmen while the “Rednecks” of the hills, as they 
were called, descended upon the plantation country 
in the lowlands and entered into actual, not merely 
potential, competition with the Negro on the Negro’s 
level. In this situation, it became imperative, for the 
maintenance of the social structure, to compensate the 
white working class for their depressed socio-economic 
status by political partnership and racial elevation. 

This became especially accentuated after the Popu- 
list upheaval in the 1890's. The Populist movement 
was an agrarian upheaval against the financial inter- 
ests. Accordingly, it advocated “laws which would 
give all classes, the rich and the poor, the white and 
the black man, equal justice.” But neither were the 
Populists in the South ready to dispense with racial 
segregation, nor could the Negroes free themselves 
of their mistrust of the “poor white trash.” There- 
fore, when Populism crumbled and the Populists were 
readmitted into the Democratic fold, white unity was 
restored at the expense of the Negro. It was then 
that the Negro was finally disfranchised in many 
parts of the deep South, and the stifling totalitarian- 
ism of the one party system was fastened upon the 
region. In slavery days, the overseers of the labor 
gangs in the cotton fields had been taken from the 
ranks of the poor whites; now every white man be- 
came a relentless overseer of every Negro whom he 
encountered and a guardian of race relations. The 
less he was able to improve his own position by indi- 
vidual achievement, the more eagerly he grasped for 
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the daily renewed assurance of his ascribed superior- 
ity. The rise of the Vardamans, the Eastlands, the 
Rankins, the Bilbos, and all the other demagogues of 
Dixie was the price which the ruling class had to pay 
for the maintenance of their rule. The fascist quality 
of the situation is undeniable. 

The changing role of the Negro in the contempo- 
rary South is bound up with the collapse of the share- 
cropping and tenancy system and the lingering co- 
lonialism of the one-crop agriculture of the cotton 
belt. Traditionally, race relations in the South have 
been cotton relations, modified by the interplay be- 
tween the plantation and the hinterland, but part and 
parcel of the culture of the plantation nonetheless. 
Plantation agriculture requires a cheap, undifferen- 
tiated labor force which depends on the management 
for seeds, tools, and the marketing of the product. The 
slave quarters which once, like stables, surrounded 
“the big white house,” have long since disappeared, 
but the miserable cabins which then began to dot the 
countryside were still unrelated to each other and 
strung together, as it were, only by the central, 
directing force. 

Nor, in this system, is the producer kept in depend- 
ency as producer only. As long as cotton is planted, 
row by row, up to the doorsteps, he also depends for 
his daily fare upon the country store which his em- 
ployer owns. The spirit of servility and humiliation 
hovers over the scene. 

However, a new South has been in the making for 
a long while. Both the soil and the Negro are in 
revolt, while industrialization adds an entirely new 
factor to the equation. The soil, exhausted by reck- 
less exploitation, grants only declining yields, so that 
cattle ranges replace the former cotton fields, and 
hillside after hillside reverts again to piney woods. 
In great numbers, the younger generation among the 
rural Negroes have migrated to the North and East, 
more recently also to the West; and it may be as- 
sumed that many of the returning Negro servicemen 
will be even more disinclined to stay. Finally, the 
South itself is now undergoing a rapid process of 
urbanization, in the course of which the Negro filters 
into the Southern cities and enters slowly, but in- 
creasingly, into the skilled crafts and the professions. 


It is this latter process which is fraught with fric- 
tion as long as the transitional period lasts. As poor 
whites and Negroes compete for industrial jobs, the 
old strategy of pitting race against race is being ap- 
plied again. Reactionary forces appeal to the white 
workingman’s fear of being swamped by masses of 
newly arrived Negroes,. while they try, at the same 
time, to convince the Negro that he should entrust 
his fate to the hands of “the best people of the other 
race.” If the Negro succumbs, or merely. appears to 
succumb, to the temptation of throwing in his lot 
with those interests who are seeking strikebreakers, 
race riots will ensue and the Ku Klux Klan, which is 
everywhere secretly organizing, will have its day. If 
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the contagion spreads across the country, Gerald L. K. 
Smith will by no means look like a mere chance 
phenomenon. The veteran of Huey Long’s grand- 
style fascist rehearsal in Louisiana is the missionary 
of his master’s creed in the North. He represents the 
revenge of the White South for the short-sighted 
“Reconstruction” policies which followed the Civil 
War. 

Yet, there are other forces rallying, too, in the 
South. The C.I.O. unions, which are gaining ground 
in the mass production industries, are fully alive to 
the fact that unity of the races is imperative for con- 
tinued success in organizing. The Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union has maintained its strength in the 
Mississippi Valley in the face of incredible difficulties. 
In various places in the South, leaders of Negro and 
white opinion, especially educators, ministers, and 
journalists, have met in conference and have issued 
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statements of constructive conciliation. They have 
found encouraging response from college youth and 
even from politicians, some of whom, like Lister Hill 
of Alabama, Pepper of Florida, and Arnall of 
Georgia, have successfully challenged the demagogues 
at the polls. There is growing opposition against the 
poll tax. While segregation is still upheld, equaliza- 
tion of opportunities and cooperation for the common 
good are widely advocated. Considering the entan- 
glement of economic and human relations in the 
region, the task is formidable. But if crop diversifi- 
cation and agrarian reform are tackled together with 
a program of organic industrialization, the day can 
be envisaged when two coordinated ethnic groups, 
rather than a subordinated and a superordinated race, 
will dwell together in the American South. On this 
day, and not earlier, popular government will be firm- 
ly established all over the United States. 


The Battle Has Just Begun 


by Mark Sherwin 


ACE VIOLENCE spread its tentacles over the 
quiet American community of East St. Louis, 
Ill., on July 1, 1917, and when the orgy was done 
thirty-nine Negroes had been hanged, shot or burnt 
to death, and six thousand more had been driven 
from their homes. This mass murder was justified itt 
some quarters after it was brought out that the Ne- 
groes, unable to find decent war jobs and hard-pressed 
to live, had worked as scabs and strikebreakers. 

How many of our filibustering senators recalled 
this episode while they were straining to kill off for- 
ever the attempt to establish a permanent Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee? At least all are old 
enough to remember the significant aftermath of the 
East St. Louis blood bath. 

In August, 1917, thousands of whites — Jews, 
Catholics, and Protestants—joined fifteen thousand 
Negroes in a silent march of protest down New 
York’s Fifth Avenue, carrying banners which fairly 
shrieked: “Mr. President, Why Not Make America 
Safe for Demorcacy?” The country quieted down for 
a brief period when President Wilson answered that 
plea for the duration. Job conditions for minorities 
became easier. Negroes and Jews found less discrimi- 
nation in federal shipyards, arsenals and loading 
docks. 

In the contemporary scene, a similar improvement 
could be noted from that day, June 25, 1941, when 
by executive order President Roosevelt created the 
Fair Employment Practice Committee. Its greatest 
achievement, in the words of the late President, was 
that it “forestalled the Nazi hope that religious 
hatred would infect this country.” As Malcolm Ross, 


chairman of the F.E.P.C., said: “The margin of our 
victory over religious intolerance has been narrow. 
Hoodlums have attacked Jews in some of our wart- 
time cities. The dangerous undercurrent is there. Yet 
... the spread of religious intolerance has so far been 
kept in check by the force of the contrary opinion 
of the American public.” All but diehards agree that 
the F.E.P.C. settled many controversies that would 
have hampered the war effort. 

How different will the peacetime employment 
situation be? One out of every twelve Americans in 
war work was a Negro. In Federal government ser- 
vices, every eighth worker was a Negro. Mexican- 
American workers by the scores of thousands have 
been trained in aircraft, shipbuilding, and mining 
industries. These people will be as eager to eat and 
live comfortably in peacetime as they were during 
the war. As among all groups, particularly the eco- 
nomically oppressed, among them are segments that 
understand only violence—when other means seem 
to fail. How seriously have enemies of F.E.P.C., 
taken this into consideration? How can we drive it 
home to them? 

To match the infamous affair of East St. Louis 
during World War I, America had its counterpart 
in the Detroit riots of 1943. But this time we were 
better prepared. We had the F.E.P.C. With all the 
criticism leveled at it, the F.E.P.C. did its job well. 
So well, in fact, that when it came to giving it per- 
manent life the forces of reaction and hate banded 
together against it in a fight to the finish. The ques- 
tion arises now: Who is really going to finish that 
battle to make America safe for democracy? Will it 
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be the Bilbos and members of the so-called Southern 
bloc, or will it be the citizens who realize that the 
United States cannot long remain a leader among 
nations so long as it fails to protect all its citizens 
all the time? An apt illustration of this came only 
recently when the UNO committee to select a per- 
manent site ruled out the South because of its Jim- 
Crow tradition. 

The proponents of a permanent F.E.P.C. surely 
cannot be accused of complacency. There have been 
mass meetings and petitions, publicity campaigns and 
political action. Yet, perhaps these proponents think 
too exclusively in terms of jobs, or Jim-Crow trains, 
or educational quotas. It may be more accurate to 
begin thinking in terms of the potentials of physical 
action which reside in racial discrimination. The 
Klan, for one thing, is not yet dead. Failure by Con- 
gress to take a clear position against all forms of 
discrimination may encourage the Klan and the 
Christian Fronters to violence. At the end of World 
War 1, when what we now call reconversion set in, 
there were twenty-six major race riots in 1919 — 
thirty-two in 1920 and an untold number in 1921. 
In Omaha, Neb., a Negro was lynched and the court- 
house burned down before federal troops restored 
order. There were race riots in the streets of Chicago; 
and in Johnston County, Ark., twenty-five Negroes 
and five white men died in fights over jobs. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS of the F.E.P.C. has never been 
questioned. Some 2,000 satisfactory adjustments 
were made on complaints, for a record of nearly 100 
percent. However, a good many complaints were 
dismissed or rejected for lack of merit, insufficient 
evidence, or other causes. Newspapers, the liberal 
ones, at least, have given ample space to the success- 
ful settlements of more spectacular nature. Biggest 
single victory was an agreement with the Navy De- 
partment that F.E.P.C. representatives may discuss 
complaints of discrimination with Navy employes 
and are empowered to accompany these employes in 
the later stages of grievance procedure. To test on offi- 
cial precedent, F.E.P.C. represents these employes not 
as their personal agent, but in its capacity as a recog- 
nized governmental agency. 

In many instances F.E.P.C. found the power of 
persuasion highly effective. It convinced Southern 
shipyard owners to use Negro welders; it persuaded 
California aircraft plants to upgrade Mexican-Amer- 
icans; and, best of all, it proved to native white work- 
ers that Negroes, and Mexicans, were able to acquire 
all the necessary skills for victory, and it established 
successful cooperation on assembly lines. 

It showed Christian employers how they could 
rearrange working schedules to permit orthodox 
Jews and Christian Sabbatarians to observe their re- 
ligious customs without upsetting production. In 
nearly fifty war plants where racial disputes led to 
work stoppages, the F.E.P.C. persuaded the strikers 
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to return to their jobs and paved the way for racial- 
industrial harmony. The F.E.P.C. is still continuing 
its campaign to remove Jim-Crow rules from some 
labor unions and, aided by the Political Action Com- 
mittee, is making reasonable progress. However, the 
big four railroad unions still do not admit Negro 
members. 


ANOTHER RESULT of the activities of F.E.P.C. has 
been the adoption of similar laws in a number 
of states. In New York the law is a good one. The 
State Committee Against Discrimination, consisting 
of five paid members, can impose penalties of one 
year in jail or a $500 fine. This committee carries a 
powerful club in its power to summons witnesses, 
hold public hearings, and issue cease and desist orders. 
At present, however, the work of this body is ham- 
pered by a weak commission, which has ruled that it 
cannot investigate or prosecute bias in state agencies. 
The members of the commission are further ham- 
strung by their fear of making political enemies. On 
this score, the commission has refused to employ 
persons with previous experience in the anti-discrimi- 
nation field, and recently asked some of the state’s 
law schools to recommend an assistant counsel “who 
does not identify himself with any of the so-called 
minority groups,” a favorite phrase of Sen. Richard 
B. Russel of Georgia, arch-foe of F.E.P.C. There are 
high hopes, however, that the New York law will 
eventually become a model for other states and pos- 
sibly the nation. 

The New Jersey law is almost identical with the 
New York law, with two important exceptions. One: 
Tt is under the jurisdiction of the State Department 
of Education. Two: Violation is a misdemeanor as 
in other statutes, but since, under New Jersey statute, 
a misdemeanor is similar to a felony, a defendant 
cannot be jailed or fined until and unless he is in- 
dicted. While this slows the procedure, it is more 
than made up by the active, seven-man State Divi- 
sion Against Discrimination. The members are not 
paid, but operate with a small, alert staff that has 
proved itself more than adequate. 


Up to the moment, the New Jersey Division 
Against Discrimination has accomplished the follow- 
ing: It requested and received a ruling from the 
state’s attorney general that all state agencies come 
under its jurisdiction. This gives it the power which 
the New York group says it lacks. All New Jersey 
publishers have been warned against biased want ads 
and, to their credit, and through the publishers asso- 
ciation, such want ads have all but disappeared. 
There still are some resort owners who skirt the law 
with the phrase “Churches nearby,” but these are 
rapidly being discouraged and reeducated. 

In addition the New Jersey group has started an 
educational campaign with the cooperation of some 
ten thousand school teachers. Lectures and forums 
are held on the responsibility of fighting bias in and 
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out of school rooms. And, following through on the 
spirit as well as the letter of the law, the New Jersey 
DAD does not wait for complaints to come in, but 
investigates incipient trouble and visits plants to 
obtain cooperation from employers and employes 
even before any crisis develops. 

These two are the best. Indiana has an anti- 
bias law, but it carries no penalties and grants its 
inadequate staff no powers. It works mainly on the 
idea of friendly cooperation and education. The idea 
is sound, but the means are too weak. Altogether 
some twenty-five states have considered bills to create 
little F.E.P.C. laws. Massachusetts has sent commit- 
tees to New York and New Jersey to study the opera- 
tions of laws there. A Republican majority killed 
similar anti-bias laws in Pennsylvania. Ohio, under 
Gov. Frank Lausche, is expected to pass a strong anti- 
bias law this year. In Illinois, Republicans killed an 
anti-bias bill last year, but a stronger measure is ex- 
pected to pass this year over the protests of the G.OP. 
diehards. Utah is drafting F.E.P.C. legislation, but 
action this year is unlikely. 


PUBLIC OPINION is in favor of the idea of a perma- 
nent F.E.P.C. In nearly every part of the nation, 
Republicans, Democrats, civic groups, religious 
groups have given the idea support. In Louisville, 
Nashville, Atlanta white workers are coming to the 
aid of Negro workers in pressing for passage of the 
measure. Chattanooga boasts an active bi-racial 
E.E.P.C. council. Naturally the white supremacy 
advocates of the deep South are against the measure, 
and working in a solid bloc, and have thwarted favor- 
able action in the bill in the Senate. 

A. Philip Randolph, president of the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters, made a significant observa- 
tion to this writer after a trip through the mid-west. 
Randolph noted that he had encountered an alarm- 
ing amount of anti-Semitism. The same forces that 
promote anti-Semitism, he said, are also anti-Negro, 
anti-Catholic, anti-foreign and anti-democratic. 

In addition to the sworn foes of F.E.P.C., there are 
some groups that are sincere in their concern for the 
welfare of minorities, but insist that the F.E.P.C. is 
not the solution, and believe that only an educational 
program can root out prejudice. The official answer 
to these people is that while the F.E.P.C. does not 
attempt as its main immediate objective to. remove 
prejudice as such, it has already done a great deal in 
that direction. But this is strictly a by-product of the 
organization. Its main duty is to remove the stigma 
of second class citizenship from certain groups and to 
follow the tenets of the Constitution of the United 
States that all men are free and equal in the pursuit 
of economic security. 

The history of economic and commercial discrimi- 
nation has been one of violence with regard to 
Negroes and Mexicans. It has been somewhat more 
subtle with regard to Jews. But before we can be- 
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come complacent, let us examine a very recent state- 
ment made by the arch-enemy of the F.E.P.C., Sen. 
Bilbo of Mississippi: “It is true that the Jewish race 
gave us Protestant Gentiles the Bible and the story of 
Jesus Christ, but the sad commentary about the Jews 
is that they denied and crucified Christ our Saviour.” 

Bilbo and his small but powerful coterie stand 
alone against the majority of their own religion. 
Resolutions in favor of the F.E.P.C. have been passed 
by the General Conference of the Methodist Church, 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, Coun- 
cil for Social Action of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, the Evangelical and Reformed Church, and 
a large number of other Christian groups of every 
denomination. On June 26, 1945, Protestant 
churches throughout the nation observed a day of 
prayer for the F.E.P.C. 

But men like Bilbo, Eastland, and Russel are sufhi- 
ciently desperate and irresponsible to carry their 
hatred against minorities to an extreme. Their utter- 
ances now are just a shade away from the words “Kill 
the dirty...” These men and men like them can 
only be stopped by great public pressure and the law 
... the law as constituted in the powers asked for in 
a Permanent F.E.P.C. 
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Church and State in the Soviet Union 


by Hayim Greenberg 


 igaesboneaiel ATHEISM is not exclusively Bol- 
shevist or Russian in origin, at least in the 
realm of ideology. With respect to the theory of mil- 
itant atheism, the Communists of Russia were largely 
the heirs of modern socialism in general. Before 
Marx appeared on the scene there were still discern- 
ible in socialism efforts to find a basis for harmonious 
cooperation between socialism and religion—if not 
with the established church institutions, then at least 
with those elements which clung to the “quintes- 
sence” of religious culture. It is unimportant, for in- 
stance, how one evaluates Fourier as a philosophical 
thinker—he did not display too profound a grasp of 
metaphysical problems—but it is a fact nevertheless 
that he sought to reconcile socialism with the Deism 
still popular among French intellectuals of his day. 
For atheism, he could find no other description than 
“the bastard opinion.” St. Simon was probably areli- 
gious, if not anti-religious, by temperament as well 
as conviction, but he did not believe in the neces- 
sity of combating or destroying religion in order to 
realize socialism. In his disdain for the “common 
people,” which he so thinly concealed, he more than 
once stressed «he value of religion in curbing the anti- 
social instincts of the masses. His slogan was: “Phys- 
icism for the enlightened and Deism for the igno- 
rant.” Even Louis Blanc tried to explain socialism as 
a movement originating in religion, as the political 
realization of the teachings of the Apostles. Proud- 
hon for a time sought to bridge the gap between his 
socialist views and certain Catholic traditions; and in 
Weitling’s works there is discernible a tendency to- 
ward individualistic mysticism based on a Christian 
conception shorn of its dogmas. The break in the at- 
titude of modern socialism toward religion occurred 
with the emergence and development of the Marx- 
ist doctrine. No one in the socialist movement was 
so sharply outspoken and ideologically brutal in his 
attitude toward religion, or so important an influence 
in weaving atheism into the fabric of the “proleta- 
rian” outlook, as were Marx and Engels. “Religion is 
the opiate of the people.” For a quarter of a century 
this phrase, formulated by Marx, served as an official 
inscription over one of the entrances to the Kremlin, 
near the gate once dedicated to the Iverskaya Madon- 
na. Marx himself was convinced that “the abolition 
of religion as the #//usorv happiness of the peovle is 
a prerequisite of its true happiness. The invitation to 
abandon illusions reearding its situation is an invita- 
tion to abandon a situation which has need of illu- 
sions. Criticism of religion is thus, fundamentally, 
Criticism of that vale of tears which religion misrep- 
resents as Saintliness.” Tt is quite possible that Marx’s 
pathological Jew-hatred, which shocks us so much in 


some of his works and letters, was motivated by his 
disdain for metaphysical and religious values in gen- 
eral. He considered Jews as the religious people par 
excellence. In a less scholarly way, but much more 
effectively in a propagandistic sense, Engels for years 
toiled to popularize anti-religious ideas: “We aim to 
clear out of the way everything that claims to be su- 
pernatural or superhuman. We have therefore de- 
clared eternal war against religion and religious con- 
ceptions. Nor are we concerned that we are branded 
as atheists.” 

For the sake of the record it should be stated that 
Western European Social Democracy never recom- 
mended persecution or repression of religion, in prac- 
tical application of the anti-religious principle. The 
slogan of Social Democracy always was—and still 
remains—‘Separation of Church from State.” Con- 
stitutionally, the State was to remain neutral toward 
the Church. Hopes for the abolition of religion were 
based on propaganda and education, as well as on the 
radical transformation of popular mentality that was 
expected to occur spontaneously in a rational socialist 
society. To the extent that religion is—according to 
the Marxist conception—a morbid outgrowth of the 
loneliness of the individual in a brutal, atomized 
society, of his constant economic insecurity and help- 
lessness in the face of uncontrollable forces, it was 
expected to disappear gradually under the impact of 
the achievements of applied science, the growth of 
production, and the integration of the individual in 
an organic cooperative society, “capable of solving 
rationally, by natural means, all problems of human- 
ity.” The Social Democratic parties, therefore, every- 
where fought against the economic and _ political 
might of the Church and against its privileged status, 
but never against its fundamental right to exist. They 
never made party membership conditional on the 
renunciation of allegiance to church institutions. 
Membership in the Social Democratic parties of most 
countries was open to the clergy. Thus, there is a great 
difference between the opposition to religion of So- 
cial Democracy and the militant atheism of the Com- 
munist Party. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that Social Democracy has nowhere yet held as much 
political power for any length of time as Communism 
gained in Russia. It is difficult to pass hypothethical 
judgments as to what a Social Democratic party might 
have done in relation to organized religion, under 
specific historical and local conditions, if it had had 
state power over a long period. In any case, events in 
Mexico during the past twenty-odd years are sufficient 
to destroy any contention that without a Communist 
dictatorship extreme measures against the church and 
other religious bodies are unthinkable. 
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THE BASIC LAW regulating relations between the 
Soviet state and religious bodies was proclaimed a 
few months after the Communist Party assumed 
power, in the decree of January 23, 1918. 

The decree reads as follows: 

1) The Church is heré>y separated from the State. 

2) It is illegal to ee any local law, or to 
issue any decree . . aiming to diminish or limit 
the freedom of conscience, or to endow any 
citizen with special benefits or privileges on the 
basis of his religious faith. 

3) Every citizen may practice any religion he 
chooses, or abstain from practicing any religion; 
all laws which deprive a citizen of any rights on 
the basis of his adherence or non-adherence to 
a religion are hereby abolished. 

4) Procedures of any State or other official public 
body must not be accompanied by any religious 
rites or ceremonies. 

5) The right to perform religious ceremonies is 
hereby guaranteed in so far as it does not result 
in a disturbance of public order and peace, and 
on condition that it does not interfere with any 
right of any citizen in the Soviet Republic. Local 
authorities have the right, in such cases, to take 
all necessary measures to preserve public order 
and security. 

6) No person may refuse to fulfill any duty of a 
citizen on the ground of his religious views. 
Exceptions to this rule may be made on condi- 
tion that another civic duty is performed instead 
of the one the person refused to fulfill. Each in- 
dividual case, however, must be passed upon by 
a People’s Court. 

7) Religious oaths or vows are abolished. 

8) Registration of births, marriages, deaths, etc., 
must be accomplished by civil authorities ex- 
clusively. 

9) Schools are separated from the church. No re- 
ligious instruction is permitted in any govern- 
ment, public or private educational establish- 
ment in which general subjects are taught. Citi- 
zens have the right to give and receive religious 
instruction privately. 

All church and religious bodies are subject to 
the general conditions governing associations 
and societies; they may not receive privileges 
or subsidies from any governmental, local, au- 
tonomous or self-governing public body. 
Compulsory contributions or membership dues 
for the benefit of church or religious associa- 
tions are prohibited. 

No church or religious society has the right to 
Own property or enjoy the status of a legal per- 
son. 

All the property of existing church and religious 
associations becomes the property of the people. 
The central or local state authorities, by special 
decision, may assign to a religious society build- 
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ings and equipment required for its public re- 
ligious services. 

Supplementing this fundamental decree, a law 
formulated later, and included as clause 121 in the 
criminal code, states: “The teaching of religious be- 
liefs in government or private educational establish- 
ments and schools for children or minors is punish- 
able by forced labor for a period of not more than one 
year.” 

The new Soviet Constitution of 1936 made prac- 
tically no change in the status of religion established 
by the decree of January 23, 1918, quoted above. 
Article 124 of the Constitution states clearly: “To 
assure the citizens’ freedom of conscience, the Church 
in the Soviet Union is separated from the State and 
the School is separated from the Church. Freedom 
of religious worship and freedom of anti-religious 
propaganda are recognized for all citizens.” The Con- 
stitution of 1936 is, in a certain sense, less neutral in 
its attitude toward religion than the decree of 1918. 
According to Article 124 only anti-religious citizens 
have the right to propagandize their views. Churches 
and other religious associations, on the other hand, 
are only granted the right to conduct religious serv- 
ices for their already affiliated members, but are not 
permitted to devote themselves to public propaganda, 
to “missionary” activities, to persuade others to share - 
their views and faith. Non-believers were thus con- 
stitutionally placed in a privileged position in com- 
parison with the believers. But even the decree of 
1918 was far from embodying the principle that the 
State should remain neutral in religious matters. 
On a perfunctory reading, the decree of 1918, which 
is to be considered even today as the organic Soviet 
law on religion, gives the impression of proclaiming 
only a radical disestablishment of the Church. A 
more careful examination of the decree, as well as 
of Article 124 of the new Soviet Constitution, reveals 
the underlying aim of these documents: to create 
such conditions for religious associations as would 
cause their activities constantly and progressively to 
shrink. 


ONE WHO earnestly believes in the complete separa- 
tion of church and state will find little ground for 
objection to the expropriation of church property in 
the Soviet Union. The Greek Orthodox Church had 
accumulated capital and immovable property, a large 
part of which derived from its privileged status under 
the Czarist government and was not acquired in the 
form of voluntary contributions. The government 
granted it large tracts of land, and the income of the 
Church was swelled by compulsory taxes levied on 
the people. Although Professor Timasheff tries to 
portray the Greek Orthodox Church in Russia on 
the eve of the Revolution as liberal, “popular,” and 
poor,* no serious refutation has so far been ad- 
vanced, even by anti-Soviet and pro-clerical Russians, 





*N. S. Timasheff: Religion in Soviet Russia. (Sheed and Ward, 
1942.) 
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against the figures cited by Julius Hecker in his Mos- 
cow Dialogues. In 1917 the Church had on deposit 
in banks nearly 8,000 million rubles. Its annual 
income was estimated at 500 million rubles. The 
Church also owned nearly 20 million acres of arable 
land. The confiscation of the Church’s immovable 
property, which it had acquired on the basis of its 
“partnership with the Czarist regime,” constituted an 
act understandable even in terms of a revolution less 
radical than the Communist. But Soviet legislation 
went much farther. It also confiscated the potential 
property of the disestablished Church and of other 
religious associations, property which they might 
have obtained not in the form of grants or subsidies 
from the State, but as absolutely voluntary donations 
from the faithful. According to Soviet law no reli- 
gious association may own any property at all, nor 
can it be considered a legal person. 

The practice of religious ceremonies is guaranteed 
to the extent that it will “not result in a disturbance 
of the public order and peace.” But no definition is 
given of what is meant by a “disturbance of pub- 
lic order” as a result of communal prayer or the per- 
formance of religious ceremonies. Nor is it stated 
who has the authority to judge whether public order 
has been disturbed or not. The “guarantee” thus re- 
mains indefinite and its enforcement becomes a pure- 
ly administrative matter. This is not merely theoret- 
ical, legalistic quibbling. The Communist Party and 
“The League of the Godless,” made practical use of 
the studied vagueness of this paragraph. 

All buildings formerly in the possession of the 
Church and other religious associations, as well as 
their equipment, were confiscated in accordance with 
the decree of 1918 and declared to be the property 
of the people (7. e., of the State). According to the 
same law government agencies are empowered to 
place these nationalized buildings and ritual objects 
at the disposal of believers, but they are not instructed 
to do so. In this instance, too, the matter was left in 
the hands of administrative bodies. They could judge 
in each case whether a certain organized group of 
believers should avail themselves of the property of 
the people, or not, Legally, no criterion was estab- 
lished for determining how many places of public 
worship afe permitted in any given city, although 
from later regulations it appears that a group of at 
least twenty persons could be considered a congrega- 
tion. This does not imply, however, that on a petition 
of twenty citizens the authorities generally provide 
them with a place of worship. 

It is an accepted rule in most countries where the 
Church is separated from the State that in public 
schools maintained by the government no religious 
instruction is given. But in such countries, this rule 
is understood to be a consequence of the principle of 
freedom of conscience, of civil freedom in general, 
since private schools receiving no subsidy from the 
government or municipalities are permitted to give 
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instruction in religion without restriction. In this re- 
spect, too, Soviet law does not follow a neutral course. 
Religious instruction was expressly forbidden not 
only in public but also in private schools for children 
and minors under 18. (Later regulations altogether 
forbade the existence of private schools for general 
education.) At the same time the government is ex- 
ercising its right to indoctrinate the children of the 
public schools in the spirit of atheism. The public 
schools, which are maintained at the expense of the 
entire community, believers and non-believers alike, 
are thus sectarian. 

The partisan attitude of the Soviet government to- 
ward religion becomes even more obvious when we 
recall that no citizen belonging to a church or reli- 
gious association may become a member of the Com- 
munist Party. Naturally every party or organization 
should have the right to establish its own rules and 
standards regarding its membership. But the Com- 
munist Party in Russia is not one of many political 
organizations, It is the ruling party and the only one 
permitted to exist. By the denial of membership to a 
number of citizens because of their religious convic- 
tions those citizens are robbed of their civil right to 
influence the political life of the country. Article 65 
of the Constitution of 1918 virtually deprived pro- 
fessional clergymen of their citizenship by forbidding 
their participation in elections. Special regulations, 
promulgated later, restricted their rights to ration 
cards* or granted them ration cards of the lowest 
category. (Zinoviev, later liquidated in one of the 
notorious trials, expressed himself as follows on a 
number of occasions: “Give the priests only enough 
so that they do not forget the smell of bread.”) 


IN PRINCIPLE AND LEGALLY, the Soviet govern- 
ment never differentiated between one religion and 
another. In practice, it is possible to point out a certain 
elasticity in its treatment of the various faiths. For 
instance, no matter how hard the Jewish section of 
the Communist Party tried to prove that Jewish reli- 
gious life was charged with counter-revolutionary 
dynamite, the Jewish religion was never persecuted 
by the Soviet government to the same extent as the 
Greek Orthodox and Roman Catholic churches. Jew- 
ish Communists displayed posters depicting a fat, vul- 
gar, repulsive rabbi who, together with an obese, dis- 
gustingly sensuous Orthodox priest kissed the Czar’s 
hand or blessed the machine guns aimed against the 
revolutionary working class. But everyone in Russia 
knew and well remembered the difference between a 
rabbi and an Orthodox priest. Wasn’t the Jewish 
faith the most persecuted of all in pre-revolutionary 
days, while the dominant Greek Orthodox Church 
was in most cases a willing instrument in the hands 





*It should be noted that Article 65 has become invalid in re- 
cent years. At present professional clergymen of all faiths enjoy 
full civil rights in every Republic of the Soviet Union, with the 
exception of the right to membership in the Communist Party. 
The category of “Lishentsi” (disenfranchised) has been done away 
with. 
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of Czarism and the feudal regime? It was therefore 
no accident that in the famous “Trial of the Fifty- 
four” twenty of the defendants were high Church 
authorities of the Greek Orthodox Church and a 
number of others were prominent Catholic clergy- 
men, but no rabbi was among the defendants. 

The sensational trials of the “clerical counter- 
revolutionists” were also marked by an absence of 
Baptists, Buddhists, Mohammedans, or Armeno- 
Gregorians. The latter faiths, together with the Jew- 
ish, were held to be less interested in counter-revolu- 
tionary movements and a lesser danger to the “new 
life” than the Greek Orthodox Church, or the Roman 
Catholics, with the Vatican in their background. 
Some non-conformist Christian sects for a time even 
enjoyed some privileges. Baptists, for instance, were 
permitted to worship in the open air, in city parks, 
while the Orthodox and the Catholics were denied 
this right. In practice there was often discernible an 
unofficial tendency to favor cults that had been per- 
secuted before the revolution. According to this logic 
of turning the ladder upside down, if some Orthodox 
believers joined the Baptists or other sects because of 
their relatively favored position, the powers-that-be 
might be inclined to regard such a step benevolently, 
not because they liked the minor sects more than the 
others, but because members of the formerly perse- 
cuted group would not cherish the secret aspirations 
of the Orthodox Church, which remembered the 
glory of its former days under Czarism. 


, Special caution was exercised in dealing with the 
nearly 20 million Mohammedans living in the Soviet 
Union, whose religious fanaticism it was dangerous 
to arouse. Communists were, at that time, interested 
in enlisting the sympathies of the population in a 
number of colonial or backward countries with large 
numbers of Moslems and it was not considered de- 
sirable to arouse their antagonism. In the Twenties 
and the early Thirties, the Communist International 
conducted widespread propaganda in China and 
India, Persia, Afghanistan, the Arabic speaking coun- 
tries, and in the colonial North African littoral. Per- 
secution of the Mohammedan faith within the Soviet 
Union would have placed innumerable obstacles in 
the way of its propaganda in the above mentioned 
countries. The Moslems therefore suffered relatively 
little repression. In the Caucasus and in Turkestan, 
“Medresas,” Moslem religious schools, existed almost 
unhampered for years, though without official author- 
ization, and “children and minors” received the tra- 
ditional religious training. 

The chief attack was directed for many years 
against the largest, and from the Soviet point of view 
most dangerous, Church—the Greek Orthodox. It 
is not relevant to this essay to discuss whether the 
Greek Orthodox Church deserved this fate. In recent 
years there have appeared a number of apologists for 
the Greek Orthodox Church, especially among Rus- 
sian emigrés, who try to justify its historical role. 
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(Pitirim Sorokin of Harvard University, Professor 
Timasheff of Fordham, Helen Iswolsky, and others.) 
These apologists generally present a romantic, ideal- 
ized picture of the Church as a people’s institution, 
concerned primarily with helping and defending the 
common folk and spreading simple, comforting piety. 
But no matter what the role of the Chuch may have 
been in the distant past and however great its civiliz- 
ing influence until Peter the Great limited its inde- 
pendence, the generation of 1917 knew the church 
in an altogether different light, from personal obser- 
vation which evoked neither respect nor love. 

The gallery of truly great personalities which the 
Greek Orthodox Church produced in former times, 
and individual deeply religious and visionary monks 
of later generations, such as those who inspired 
Dostoievski to describe the Elder Zosima with such 
reverence in Brothers Karamazov, could not atone for 
the hostile behavior of the clergy toward the people 
in the years preceding the revolution. Pitirim Soro- 
kin boasts of the fact that the Greek Orthodox 
Church never developed an Inquisition.* But even 
without one its actions were often inquisitorial. Puni- 
tive expeditions against the Raskolniks and Molo- 
kans; publicly flogging Dukhobors and depriving 
them of their children; imprisonment, exile and tor- 
ture unto death of persons who wished to adopt 
Judaism or Catholicism—all these were done in the 
name of the Church. The disenfranchisement of Jews 
in Czarist Russia was motivated on grounds of relz- 
gion and bore the blessing of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, Peasants were scourged for “agrarian dis- 
turbances,” and the Church, instead of protesting, 
called upon them to repent their sins. Iliodor was a 
contribution of the Orthodox Church, which, inci- 
dentally, never raised its voice courageously against 
the fatal role of Rasputin in Russian political affairs. 
It is therefore no wonder that when Tolstoi, after a 
deep emotional crisis, sought solace in the established 
Church, he very quickly left it in anger and disgust. 
Berdyaiev, the greatest apologist of Greek Orthodoxy 
in our time, nevertheless felt compelled to declare 
that the revolution and the suffering which, in his 
opinion, it brought upon the people, were a just 
Divine punishment for the sins of the Church. 


THE BITTER OPPOSITION of the Russian Revolution 
to the official Church was thus understandable and, 
to a certain extent, justifiable. The error of Commu- 
nism consisted not so much in its evaluation of the 
role of the Greek Orthodox Church in recent genera- 
tions, as in its oversimplified prognosis for the fu- 
ture. There were grounds for the assumption (or 
hope) that a materially impoverished Church, lack- 
ing official status and the corrupting aid of a regime 
which needed it for its policy of suppression, might 
awaken positive social-religious forces dormant in 





* Russia and the United States, Dutton, 1944, 
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the people. The separation of religion from the State 
gave the Church an opportunity to undergo a process 
of self-purification. Soviet literature on this subject 
indicates, however, that the Communists did not be- 
lieve the Church capable of genuine regeneration 
and felt that it was bound to remain a reactionary 
force, prepared to cooperate, if the opportunity arose, 
in the restoration of a class society. To what extent 
the Church participated in anti-Soviet conspiratorial 
activity, it is difficult to establish. A time may come 
when it will be possible to make an objective and 
exhaustive study of this subject. It would have been 
unnatural if some elements within the Church, es- 
pecially among the higher levels of the hierarchy, 
had not made common cause with anti-Bolsheviks. 

In a general way, however, the separation of 
Church from State exerted a morally cleansing effect 
on the life of the Church. Opportunists could not be 
attracted to an impoverished and officially despised 
organization. A good number of the self-seeking type 
who had formerly joined the hierarchy gradually 
abandoned it. Under such circumstances only old men 
with no other possible prospects, or young persons 
inspired with religious zeal would remain at their 
posts in the Church. When we learn that there are 
priests in their thirties in Russia (many of them 
served in the Red Army) it is proof of a mighty, 
idealistic trend in Russian religious life, that arose 
during the years of the most militant atheism. The im- 
plication of this phenomenon is that despite the per- 
secutions—or perhaps as a result of them—there 
was created an atmosphere in which “children of the 
revolution,” who remembered no other regime, were 
impelled to sacrifice their well-being and security for 
the sake of joining a profession they held sacred. How 
were they ordained when there were no theological 
seminaries in the Soviet Union and travel abroad for 
purposes of study was forbidden to them? Many of 
them received their education by means of mimeo- 
gtaphed correspondence courses, others in small 
groups under the secret leadership of some Bishop, 
through private instruction, by word of mouth. The 
Communists hardly foresaw such a degree of vitality. 

If persecution proved of no avail, neither was the 
widespread propaganda of the “League of the God- 
less” any more effective, though it was conducted for 
many years in all the languages spoken in the Soviet 
Union. Atheist missionary activities failed to produce 
the results so optimistically awaited. A few years after 
the sensational burning of ikons and other “para- 
phernalia of the cult,” fresh ikons—illegally pro- 
duced and of rather low artistic quality—appeared in 
many homes of workers, and especially of peasants, 
who formerly participated in the auto-da-fé’s. Kol- 
khozes began to repair houses of worship in their 
neighborhood and to provide them with light and 
fuel. In hundreds of villages there appeared roaming 
priests, with a minimum of religious equipment, to 
perform baptisms, marriages of couples already living 
together for years, consecration of the graves of those 
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who had been buried without the prescribed rites; 
and everywhere they found large numbers of men and 
women who met the nomadic clergy warmly and 
even enthusiastically.* In other kolkhozes, collec- 
tively owned horses were used on Sundays to drive the 
faithful to more remote settlements, boasting an open 
church. In 1937 the late Yemelian Yaroslavski ad- 
mitted that anti-religious propaganda was a failure; 
anti-religious museums were being patronized largely 
by foreign tourists; educated Communists were re- 
luctant to help the “League for the Godless” by con- 
tributing lectures or essays; instead of the 15 million 
members which the “League” was to have according 
to a five year plan of its own, there were less than 2 
million—3.5 million fewer than four years earlier. 
According to Yaroslavski’s figures of 1937, 42-47 
percent of the people were connected with the Church 
or other religious associations. 

We do not know the method used in arriving at 
the above figures, but coming as they do from the 
chief of anti-religious propaganda, it is unlikely that 
the number “still believing” was exaggerated. 


In 1938 the Historical Institute of the Soviet Acad- 
emy of Sciences undertook (or was assigned by the 
government) a special task: to study anew the role 
of Christianity, in history in general and in the his- 
tory of Russia in particular. In academic circles a de- 
bate arose whether, in preceding years, religion, and 
particularly Christianity, had not been misrepresented 
in Soviet text books and in general popular propa- 
ganda. The question was raised whether the time had 
not come to revise the entire approach to this subject. 

For months debates raged between two main 
groups of scholars in the Historical Institute. One 
group preferred to cling to the “classical” Soviet 
standpoint and to Professor Wipper’s theory, which 
“clearly demonstrated” that Christianity was largely 
an invention, a trick played by the exploiting classes 
on the workers and the poor, in order to paralyze 
their energies and lull them into contentment with 
the promise of a happy hereafter—in brief, that 
Christianity was an opiate manufactured for the con- 
sumption of the toilers. In addition to the familiar 
arguments that had been cited in support of this 
pseudo-scientific theory of a “‘priestly swindle,” a new 
example was cited from contemporary history. About 
2 million Christians lived in Korea, and it was in- 
teresting to note how they were treated under Japa- 
nese occupation. They were permitted to publish and 
read the New Testament, but the Japanese endeav- 
ored with all the means at their command to restrict 
the circulation and popularity of the Old Testament. 
Professor Wipper’s adherents ascribed this policy to 
the awareness of Japanese imperialists, that it would 
~ *In 1933 the Jewish Communist press also complained that 
Judaism was “rising from the dead”; in Jewish kolkhozes the 
farmers refused to work on Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur, 
children were being circumcised, etc. “In some places,” wailed the 


Apikoros, “they demand permits for building ritual bath-hourss, 
and the clericalists obstruct our efforts to build socialism.” 
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be easier to rule a conquered people trained in the 
tradition of fatalistic Buddism or, at least, in the spirit 
of the New Testament with its idealization of meek- 
ness and non-violence. From the standpoint of the 
Japanese rulers, the Old Testament with its rebels 
and heroes, its stimulating epos of the Exodus from 
Egypt and the conquest of Canaan, was dangerous. 

The other group rebelled against Professor Wip- 
per’s conception and resurrected the old—and, in 
Russia, largely forgotten—interpretation by Karl 
Kautsky, according to which Christianity arose with- 
in the depths of the people, especially among slaves, 
as a moral-metaphysical sublimation of their suffer- 
ing and as an expression of their hatred for the social 
relationships that prevailed in the Greco-Roman 
world. Kautsky made no fundamentally new contri- 
bution to the subject, but in his day he raised the level 
of discussion among Social Democrats on the question 
of the origins of Christianity to a somewhat higher 
intellectual plane. Great courage was required for 
Soviet scholars to base themselves on opinions of the 
“renegade” Kautsky. But the academicians apparently 
felt that they could permit themselves such liberties, 
since the authorities were evidently interested in a 
partial rehabilitation of the reputation of Christian- 
ity. It may seem unbelievable, but “Kautsky tri- 
umphed” in the dispute between the two groups of 
scholars. The Historical Institute commissioned Pro- 
fessor Ranovich to formulate in an essay the new line 
on the interpretation of Christianity. 

The new policy, naturally, was not dictated by new 
scientific findings. It came into being primarily as a 
result of the bankruptcy of the former anti-religious 
policy, which had become too pronounced. In addi- 
tion there appeared a new, equally important factor 
of an international character. 

It became ever clearer that a new war was immi- 
nent, that the aggressively militaristic forces in Ger- 
many were growing rapidly, and that the anti-fascist 
world was, speaking in moderate terms, not adequate- 
ly organized psychologically, politically, and mili- 
tarily, to forestall the impending catastrophe. During 
the few years preceding the war, Soviet diplomacy 
did not rest. It did almost everything it could by way 
of diplomacy to prevent World War II. These efforts, 
though, were accompanied by an unfortunately justi- 
fied skepticism. While fighting for peace the Soviet 
Union was also preparing for war. National unity, a 
strongly forged national will, were of the essence in 
case of war. The vigor which the people (or the “con- 
cert of Soviet peopies”) displayed in its struggle for 
the right to lead a religious life was sufficient hint 
that unless the official anti-religious policy were modi- 
fied, it might prove a stumbling block to the mobili- 
zation of energies required for a difficult and pro- 
longed modern war. 

It would take us too far afield were we to analyze 
here why Communism, or those specific values creat- 
ed by the Soviet regime in the course of a quarter 
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century, could not serve as a cementing force, for the 
peoples of the Soviet Union. It is a fact, however, that 
for some years preceding the outbreak of the war, 
outright nationalist sentiments were encouraged 
among the people, upon a hint from above. A con- 
ception of life based on patriotism was cultivated. 
National narcissism was stressed, instead of the former 
accentuation of class differences and slogans of social- 
ist construction. The press, literature, the theatre, 
school curricula, all began to appeal to romantic na- 
tionalistic feelings, to the deep, traditional roots of 
Russian patriotic consciousness, and to its long-treas- 
ured memories of the heroic past. Religion is an 
organic component of this type of consciousness and 
memory, especially in a country which, characteris- 
tically enough, calls itself “Holy Russia.” Religion 
could not be excluded, for the present at any rate, 
from that intimate sphere containing patriotic emo- 
tions, memories, self-identification with past genera- 
tions. Soviet authors began to stress the historical and 
psychological bonds between religion and patriotism. 
Alexander Nevski appears both as a brave knight 
who saved Russia from a foreign foe, and also as a 
canonized saint. The Soviet leaders realized that by 
means of a milder policy toward religion, by making 
it (and especially the Greek Orthodox faith) a more 
or less legitimate part of Soviet life, the morale of 
the country would be raised in anticipation of the 
coming catastrophe. 

Still another factor should be considered. Irrespec- 
tive of what leading Nazis may have said on various 
occasions, Nazism is by its very nature an anti-reli- 
gious, atheistic movement. Alfred Rosenberg could 
proclaim, when he deemed it expedient, that in Nazi 
Germany there was room for “positive” or “Aryan” 
Christianity, yet fundamentally Nazism was hostile 
to Christianity from the very start. Nazism has been 
undeservedly complimented on numerous occasions 
as seeking to restore old Germanic paganism. We in- 
tentionally say “complimented,” because when com- 
pared with the studied savagery of Nazism, a genuine 
pagan faith on the order of ancient Teutonism would 
appear as a high state of culture. Paganism, too, had 
its standards, its metaphysics, ethics, and scale of 
human values. The game of reviving the old pagan 
cult that was indulged in for a while before Germany 
engulfed the world in wary could not conceal the 
anti-religious and especially anti-Christian nature of 
Nazism. During the period of the Stalin-Hitler pact, 
a document whose impartial history still remains un- 
written, the Nazi press frankly stated that, aside from 
any other factors, the friendship between Russia and 
Germany was cemented by their mutual animosity 
toward Christianity. (At that time Yemelian Yaro- 
slavski, “the Rope of the atheists,” was probably the 
only Jew whose writings were not forbidden in Ger- 
many.) To this pronouncement of the Nazis there 
was no Official rejoinder in Russia’s press; but the 
Soviet leaders no doubt knew that if Germany be- 
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came more radically anti-Christian and anti-clerical, 
Russia must follow the opposite tack and raise the 
status of Christianity to some extent in order to util- 
ize the Church for the purpose of implanting or re- 
invigorating patriotic sentiments. This trend never- 
theless did not stop the Nazis from appealing to the 
people of Russia, for several months after their in- 
vasion of the Soviet Union, not to give aid to “the 
Godless Communist government,” which seeks to 
destroy “the Christian civilization.” 

The time is not yet ripe to write an objective his- 
tory of Soviet orientation in international politics on 
the eve of the war and in the early war period. It may 
be noted, however, that even while the Ribbenthrop- 
Molotoy agreement was in effect, the Russian leaders 
did not rule out cooperation with the West, under 
certain circumstances, or the possibility of expanding 
the Soviet sphere of influence with the help of the 
democratic countries. To facilitate cooperation with 
such countries as England and the United States, to 
gain the sympathy of influential elements in the 
Anglo-Saxon world, or at least to diminish their op- 
position to the Soviet regime, a more liberal attitude 
toward religion was essential. Such a course was also 
held to be important in gaining friends in Southern 
and Eastern European regions, which Russia had all 
along sought to integrate into its political system 
(the Baltic countries, the especially conservative, 
Catholic Lithuania, parts of Poland etc.). 

Internal policies, as well as the need to weaken 
anti-Soviet influences abroad, thus pointed to the 
desirability of some truce with organized religion. 
The course of the war with Germany still further 
strengthened this liberal tendency. The unheard-of 
suffering and trials which the war imposed upon the 
people from the very first day aroused and made 
more articulate within them the need for consolation 
and inspiration from extra-political sources. The lib- 
eralized attitude toward religion sought to satisfy this 
need. The degree of loyalty and patriotism displayed 
by organized religion, and especially by the Greek 
Orthodox Church, no doubt still further encouraged 
the Soviet government in the prosecution of its new 
policy. Even in the occupied regions the Church on 
the whole not only remained loyal but was an active 
factor in maintaining morale. The Soviet govern- 
ment and the Red Army properly appreciated this 
fact. This patriotism was also characteristic of other 
faiths in Russia, Christian as well as non-Christian. 


IN THE REALM OF LEGISLATION no change has thus 
far occurred in the status of organized religion. All 
former decrees and laws are still operative, with the 
exception of the restoration of civil rights to the 
clergy. However, the enforcement of the laws has 
been liberalized; administrative practices have been 
modified in favor of religion. 

Nearly all the anti-religious propaganda periodicals 
have vanished. (Bezbozhnik, Anti-Tserkovnik, Api- 
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koros, etc.) The official reasons assigned for the clos- 
ing of these publications were war time shortages of 
paper and printing facilities, but everyone looked 
upon this move as the beginning of a new era. For, 
along with its publications, the League of Militant 
Atheists was also disbanded. Metropolitan Sergius 
was crowned in Moscow as “Patriarch of all Russia.” 
In former years he had been exiled. Prominent repre- 
sentatives of the Anglican Church who were then 
visiting Russia were present at the coronation. Per- 
mission was granted for the reestablishment of the 
Holy Synod as a democratic chief executive body of 
the Greek Orthodox Church. 

The government created a special bureau, the 
Council for Matters Pertaining to the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, to maintain permanent contact with the 
organizations of believers and their representatives, 
and to assure that, within the limits of the law, the 
Church should receive all facilities necessary for its 
existence and development. Georgi Karpov, the chief 
of this bureau, declared that he already was in con- 
tact with more than one hundred representatives in 
all the republics and regions of the Soviet Union, 
who received definite instructions for dealing with 
Church problems in their districts and were empow- 
ered to protect the legitimate rights of the believers 
in the local Soviets. Churches long closed, or used for 
other than religious purposes, have been reopened in 
a number of cities and villages. Karpov explains that 
many more churches would be reopened were it not 
for the war devastation and the shortage of building 
materials and labor for repair work. 

Finally, a theological academy was opened for the 
training of priests—an institution that could not 
exist in Russia for a quarter of a century. In addition 
to the theological academy already functioning in 
Moscow, permission was granted for the establish- 
ment of a similar Institute in Saratov, but for tech- 
nical reasons the Synod has not been able, so far, to 
avail itself of the opportunity. In some bishoprics 
special courses were instituted for the training of 
church functionaries of various grades. Many former 
priests who had become public school teachers, lab- 
orers, or clerks during the years of persecution, re- 
turned to their posts in the Church. There were even 
cases of young priests being discharged from mil- 
itary service and returning home if their congrega- 
tions proved that they were without religious leader- 
ship. 

Whether all the above facts suffice to justify a 
statement that religious liberty today exists in Russia, 
is a different matter. In order to ensure true freedom 
of conscience, special legislation will be required. As 
long as religious associations and believing individ- 
uals lack the constitutional right to conduct educa- 
tional work among the people in the spirit of their 
faith, as long as the Soviet citizen does not have the 
right to provide religious training for his children at 
his own expense in a private institution—should he 
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desire to do so—it is impossible to speak of the exist- 
ence of a normal status for religion in Russia. All 
these activities are still forbidden by law, despite the 
statements made to the foreign press by Karpov, who 
maintains that the Church may legally conduct mis- 
sionary activities and provide religious instruction to 
children. 

There is some reason to assume that the more lib- 
eral attitude toward organized religion will not be 
changed for the worse now, when the war is over. 
The war years have largely cured Soviet leadership of 
its One-time paranoid suspicion that the church is en- 
gaged mainly in conspiring against the regime. It is 
also beyond doubt that if the present liberal course is 
maintained, religions other than the Greek Orthodox 
will enjoy its benefits. Superficially it appears at this 
time that the Greek Orthodox Church enjoys a privil- 
eged status. We may assume that similar concessions 
will be granted in the near future to other faiths as 
well. The growing prestige of the Jewish Kehillah 
in Moscow may serve as an indication in this respect. 


SHOULD an intensive and creative religious life now 
develop in the Soviet Union, it would encounter 
great difficulties and dangers of an altogether differ- 
ent nature. To the extent that the Soviet regime late- 
ly became reconciled to religion, it did so only on the 
level of permitting more freedom for public worship 
and ritual performances. But truly vital religiosity is 
far from exhausted by these elements. Excepting 
such quietist religions as Buddhism, for instance, re- 
ligion tends to express itself not only in metaphysical 
creed and meditation, prayer and ritual, but also 
in definite social attitudes. In Christianity as well as 
in Judaism the problem of the “ways of man to man” 
is as important as that of “the ways of man to God.” 
Nor is this merely a problem of relationships among 
individuals. It presupposes a definite and active atti- 
tude of the religious individual or association to the 
entire social order, in its political, economic, and juri- 
dical manifestations. A religion may thus have a def- 
inite “message” concerning social relationships in 
production and consumption, the punitive rights of 
the State, the scope and character of social welfare 
for the weak and economically backward. 

This problem is not new and the difficulties inher- 
ent in its solution arose long before anyone even 
dreamed of a Soviet state. Harmonious relations be- 
tween religion and the State cannot be taken for 
granted even theoretically. A religious group may be 
extremely pacifist according to the tenets of its faith, 
while the State cannot afford to be dogmatically paci- 
fist. A serious conflict thus arises between the two. 
Even the most liberal government cannot grant all 
its citizens unlimited religious freedom. If in Zion 
City a religious sect forbids its members to resort to 
medical aid, it is impossible for the State of Illinois to 
tolerate such a practice, because it may harm the in- 
terests of other citizens and of society in general by 
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aiding the spread of an epidemic. Neither the Czarist 
nor the Soviet government could permit the free ex- 
istence of a sect whose primary commandment called 
for the castration of its adherents (the Skoptsi) . How- 
ever, we need not waste too much attention on reli- 
gious curiosities such as the above. The important 
question, from a political point of view, concerns the 
relations between the State—the Soviet State in this 
case—and religious communities or Churches whose 
faith does not command them to fly in the face of the 
accepted criminal code, but which, nevertheless, tend 
to take a definite stand toward social and political 
questions from the standpoint of their faith. In other 
words, a vital and dynamic religious community may 
demand the right to influence the views of the citi- 
zenry on general problems and on the manner in 
which they are to be solved by the State. 

It is true that a religious community has no right 
to meddle in matters of a purely technical nature, no 
matter how important they may be for the general 
welfare. Religious groups as such can have no useful 
opinions on where a huge dam like Dnieprostroy 
should be constructed, and the views of a clergyman 
on the model of trucks that should be manufactured 
at a Certain time may be lightly ignored. But a reli- 
gious community may legitimately have a well-de- 
fined attitude toward the basis on which the national 
income is distributed. Should the income of the So- 
viet worker be taxed in so many ways that in the end 
he receives less than the minimum needed for a dig- , 
nified human existence, this cannot be considered a 
purely technical administrative matter with which 
organized religion should not concern itself. On the 
contrary, this is a problem for the religious con- 
science, and the Church may feel morally bound to 
interfere. (Interference need not be construed in the 
sense of “dictating” to the State, but rather in the 
sense of influencing the attitude of its members and 
public opinion in general.) Or let us cite this ex- 
ample. The criminal code of a country prescribes the 
death penalty for some types of crime, yet a religious 
group may feel obliged to apply its moral and educa- 
tional force to the end that such laws be abolished be- 
cause they run counter to the fundamental principles 
of their faith, We have cited only a few of a large 
number of possible examples which are not at all 


hypothetical. Religious life may become petrified in 


its ritual; it may also be filled with moral pathos and 
social élan, and attempt to “interfere” in political and 
economic matters through its own, specific channels. 

The problem of such broad freedom of religious 
life is applicable not only to the Soviet Union but to 
governmental structures of other types as well. To 
what extent such freedom will be attained in coming 
years in Russia, it is idle to speculate at this time. The 
answer depends on the Soviet Union’s general polit- 
ical course, on the possibilities latent in the Soviet 
State for peaceful evolution in the direction of polit- 
ical democracy and spiritual freedom. 
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ABRAHAM REVUSKY 


r THE DEATH of Abraham Revusky, the JEWISH 

FRONTIER loses a contributing editor and a 
cherished friend. The Jewish public, and the general 
public as well, mourns one of the soberest and most 
straightforward, one of the most profoundly respon- 
sible and well-informed economic and_ political 
analysts in Jewish journalism. 

Born in Russia in 1889, and having lived for 
many years, once before and once after World War I, 
in Palestine, Revusky came to the United States about 
twenty years ago and soon became a leading political 
and economic commentator in the Yiddish press. 
During a long and active career in Russia as a writer 
and leader in Jewish affairs, and subsequently as a 
leader of left-wing socialists in Palestine, Revusky 
had added to his scholar’s interest in general eco- 
nomic analysis a very real sense of the value of the 
particular deed and the requirements of the particu- 
lar situation. The talent for rigid logical analysis and 
a practical elasticity were fruitfully united in him. 
His clear and unfettered judgment will be sadly 
missed in these days of great trials and grave 
responsibilities. 


Tue UNITED NATIONS: 
London and After 


> abe THE FIRST shocked surprise, most com- 
mentators hailed the blunt exchanges between 
Bevin and Vishinsky at the London UNO meeting as 
the ringing out of a futile old diplomacy and the 
ringing in of a virile new approach to international 
affairs. Now that the UNO Conference is over, and 
the new diplomacy continues to reverberate in ever- 
new blasts and trumpetings in every corner of the 
earth, a reevaluation of the position seems to be 
under way. 

One thing has become clearer: Before the London 
session, it was Customary to assert vaguely that with- 
out Big Three unity the whole structure of world 
government through the United Nations would be- 
come impossible. This rule was often taken to mean 
that UNO, or any other international organization, 
would speedily break up if any one of the Big Powers 
were forced to use its veto power consistently; and, 
indeed, at the San Francisco meeting, the USSR, 

while insisting on retaining the veto power, gave as- 
surance that it would hardly ever be used. In London 
the veto was used as a threat in the Iranian case and 
the veto was actually cast in the Syria-Lebanon case 
to get what the USSR wanted when every other 
method failed. And yet it cannot be said that by this 
very fact the foundations of UNO were shaken. 
It still remains true that peace depends on Big 


Three unity, but it is no longer as certain that UNO 
does. We must take account of our new understand- 
ing of how Russia envisions the United Nations Or- 
ganization. Fully appreciating that UNO, both the 
Assembly and the Security Council, has now devel- 
oped into a parliamentary forum rather than a ratify- 
ing body for Big Three coalition decisions, the Soviet 
Union has shown itself able to utilize this situation, 
like others, as deftly as any other power. 

It uses UNO debates for its own domestic propa- 
ganda which today stresses with renewed insistence 
the need for military preparedness. The Soviet papers 
printed long accounts of Vishinsky’s denunciations of 
imperialist Britain, with very little of the other side 
of the medal. The Soviet veto power prevented any 
actual decisions adverse to Soviet contentions from 
being adopted. This, too, helps to maintain a good 
press for Soviet policy, at home and, in the long run, 
one may conjecture, abroad too. 


WE ALSO LEARNED SOMETHING OF THE 
way the USSR is using the “new diplomacy” as an 
instrument of propaganda and influence abroad. It 
was clear from the days of the San Francisco Confer- 
ence that the Soviet Union would lose no opportu- 
nity to pose as the defender of dependent peoples 
suffering from British or American domination. 
In relation to the Syrian-Lebanese case, which 
was brought before UNO in London, we became 
aware that the Soviet Union is not so much interested 
in winning the support of the present governments 
or ruling classes in areas under British domination as 
it is in selling its stock to the currently suppressed 
and barely articulate classes. The Syrian-Lebanese 
petition that UNO call for the removal of British and 
French troops was on the point of being compro- 
mised in a way suitable to the complainants (by a 
resolution noting that negotiations were to be re- 
opened by the parties concerned, with the Security 
Council keeping in touch with the situation) when 
the Soviet Union put in its veto. The result was that 
the case dropped altogether from the UNO agenda, 
and Britain and France were given the opportunity 
of gaining the Syrian and Lebanese governments’ 
good-will, by promising to act in the spirit of the 
resolution nevertheless. But the Soviet attitude prob- 
ably appealed far more to the intransigeant anti-im- 
perialists, in Syria and Lebanon and in other depen- 
dent areas, who do not entirely trust their own ruling 
class. It has been pointed out that the Soviet line at 
UNO led to its parliamentary “defeat” on every issue. 
But that was obviously of no importance, in Soviet 
judgment. No condemnation of Russia emerged from 
the London meeting, thanks in part to the veto 
power; and as for the “defeats,” the Soviet leaders 
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apparently believe that the real issues are not going 
to be solved by UNO. 

Nor do they particularly care any longer to win the 
support of the present governments and nationalist 
forces in “colonial” areas. We have pointed this out in 
connection with Syria and Lebanon. It is equally plain 
that, regardless of the overtures the Soviet press 
might make to the Arab League generally, it does not 
count on winning over the League’s present leaders. 
It was after the downfall of the Nokrashy cabinet in 
Egypt because of student riots in protest against the 
pro-British stand of Egypt at the London meeting, 
and after the accession of the more extreme national- 
ist, Sidky Pasha, that we began to hear more often of 
the Students and Workers movement, of left wing 
participation in rioting. A similar Students and 
Workers group was in the thick of the Bombay out- 
breaks, in connection with the “mutiny” of the Royal 
Indian Navy. Both Congress Party and Moslem 
League repudiated these riots. Finally there is no 
need to stress that in China, the nationalists are not 
being wooed by Russia. 


THERE ARE TWO POSSIBLE CONCLUSIONS 
which these facts immediately suggest. The first is 
that the Soviet colonial policy of backing indepen- 
dence movements has switched from the pre-war sup- 
port of nationalist elements, as bearers of the anti- 
imperialist revolution, to a reliance on revolutionaries 
of a nearly Communist complexion. But'in only one 
country, China, do “Communist” groups seem to have 
a fair chance in competition for power. Thus an alter- 
native explanation of Soviet strategy seems much 
more likely: The Soviet objective, one might con- 
clude, is not so much to win victories for colonial in- 
dependence (for formally, these victories, hollow 
though they may prove to be, seem to be inevitable in 
the near or not-too-distant future and they may be 
achieved, as the Middle East has shown, without de- 
-stroying British power) as to use “colonial” unrest 
even after independence is achieved as a diplomatic 
barrage to break ground for victories in other areas 
where it wishes to gain concessions from the United 
States and Great Britain—e. g. Korea, Manchuria, 
and Iran. 

The tough tone of recent United States comments 
on Soviet policy suggests that some such analysis as 
the above has been arrived at not only in London but 
in Washington. In answer to what is regarded as 
Soviet hard bargaining, the Western countries too 
are beginning to flourish their big sticks, The new 
diplomacy is being utilized today not only in the 
chambers of UNO. Threat and veiled counter-threat, 
accusation and counter-charge are employed in a 
complicated chess-game of Realpolitik and nerve- 
warfare. 

After London, it seems reasonably safe to conclude 
that UNO can stand it. We are now engaged in find- 
ing out to what point the peace of the world can 
stand it. 
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THE UNITED STATES: 
Post-War Anxiety 


HERE IS AN indefinable tension abroad in the 

country. In many ways we are better off than we 
had a right to fear we might be. Last year economic 
analysts were generally agreed that we might look 
for something on the order of 6 million unemployed 
about now. That we have about 2 million today is an 
unexpectedly “satisfactory” situation. In part cer- 
tainly it is due to the fact that we were aware from 
the start of the dangers. We have seen no satisfactory 
explanation why technical reconversion has pro- 
gtessed so much more speedily than was anticipated; 
but undoubtedly one of the reasons was the wide- 
spread local, cooperative post-war planning stimu- 
lated by such bodies as the Committee on Economic 
Development. 

The same awareness of danger, product of a 
generation which became socially and economically 
sophisticated in the aftermath of World War I, 
accompanies our present “happy state.” The strange 
popularity of Chester Bowles, coming after the vili- 
fication of OPA during the war, is symptomatic of 
the intelligent anxiety of the American people, as it 
watches the small cloud of inflation—omen also of a 
succeeding catastrophic deflation—on our economic 
horizon. The large liquid funds in our hands, the 
huge backlog of unfulfilled demand—we are aware 
of the peril of all these. 

The center of attention on our domestic scene dur- 
ing coming months will be the success or failure of 
the new wage-price policy. The President’s original 
plan to allow wage rates freely to make up the inter- 
val by which cost of living had run ahead during the 
war, while keeping the lid on prices, had broken 
down; and the new project of controlling both wages 
and prices in a flexible relationship has still to prove 
its worth. It will soon face such formidable tests as 
the pressure of the farm lobby and the coal strike 
which John L. Lewis has announced for April 2nd. 


A NOTE OF VIOLENCE ENTERED INTO THE 
domestic news of this country last month. Pickets in 
the electrical workers strike clashed with police in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The long protracted 
General Motors strike went into its fourth month in 
an atmosphere of heightened bitterness. Twice last 
month the city of New York practically came, into 
the hands of its Disaster Board because of strikes, and 
on Lincoln’s Birthday the city was entirely closed 
down because of the threat to fuel supply. 

But the most disturbing outbreak of the month 
was the race-rioting in Columbia, Tennessee. Whites 
and Negroes shot it out overnight in that small town 
on account of a trivial quarrel and tension is still in 
the air. The successful filibuster in the Senate against 
the FEPC by which the legislative session was intro- 
duced early in the month is beginning to bear its 
Dead Sea fruits. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN JEWISH COMMUNITY, 
last month provided two evidences of growing dem- 
ocratic responsibility in community institutions. 

The first was the overwhelming rejection at the 
annual meeting of the Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds of the proposal for “advisory 
national budgeting.” A lively battle has gone on in 
the Jewish community regarding this issue for years 
past. This year the project was urged with a flood of 
publicity and high pressure salesmanship by high 
officers of the Council. Opponents of this plan coun- 
tered with equally vigorous propaganda, so that the 
question whether the CJFWF should recommend to 
its constituent bodies how to allocate their relief 
funds was fully debated all over the country. The de- 
feat of the Council leadership’s proposal cannot stop 
merely with this. It must lead to the gradual shifting 
of the control of this body to a more broadly repre- 
sentative base. 

The voice of the “rank-and-file” was also heard at 
the recent Cleveland meeting of the American Jew- 
ish Conference. It had been freely hinted, not only 
by groups who had abandoned the Conference but by 
some of its leaders and initiators, that with the war 
over the Conference might well consider speedy self- 
liquidation. That the Conference has committed itself 
to another year of work reflects, no doubt, the fact 
that the tasks of the post-war “peace-making” period, 
for which the Conference was created are still urgent 
and incomplete. But there was another factor in- 
volved; the delegates want the American Jewish 
Conference to serve as the basis of a permanent, gen- 
erally representative agency of American Jewry for 
its own, as well as for other Jewries’ needs. The 
Interim Committee was instructed to explore this 
problem and report to the Fourth Session of the 
Conference within fifteen months. 


Tue ANGLO-AMERICAN COMMITTEE 


= OF THE MEMBERS of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Committee of Inquiry seem to have had 
trouble in understanding the psychology of Jews. 
Why do they want a Jewish state, Why do they insist 
On going just to Palestine, Wouldn’t a change in 
legal status attract them once more to their old 
homes, have been questions frequently on the lips of 
the Commission. 

Littman Boroshek, twenty eight years of age, ap- 
peared before committee members in one of the 
camps near Munich last month. The story he told 
follows: 

“I shall not speak to you about politics, Zionism, 
Arab or British problems. I will simply tell you some 
of the facts of my life. There are thousands of others 
like me. My history is the history of a whole genera- 
tion of Jews. 

“I was born in Brest-Litovsk. I went to grammar 
school and then to high school. It was not a govern- 
ment school because they would not admit me. 
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“I attended the University of Vilna in 1939 as a 
student of chemistry, and I was beaten by the non- 
Jewish students. (Here Boroshek indicated scars 
upon his lip.) Jews were forced to sit on segregated . 
benches, When I completed my course, I could not 
find a position. 

“I am now twenty eight years of age and have 
never earned a crust of bread of my own. The shirt 
that I am wearing, I received from the Red Cross. 
The coat I am wearing comes from the Partisans. The 
sweater is from my sister in Palestine. An uncle in 
the United States sent me a dollar, with which I 
bought the shoes I am wearing. 

“During the war I was in the ghetto at first. Then 
I joined the Partisans, and they had no other name 
for me than ‘the Jew.’ When we were victorious, 
everything would be well, but when we had a set- 
back, the Jews were always blamed. When I would 
go into a village without being recognized, it was 
well, but when I was recognized as a Jew, non-Jews 
would inform against me. The non-Jewish Partisans 
were called ‘partisans,’ but the Jewish Partisans were 
called ‘Jews.’ 

“When the war ended I went back to my home 
town. Of seven thousand Jews, two little children 
remained there. 

“This is what happened to my family: One went 
to the front, and was captured and killed by the Ger- 
mans. The others were slaughtered by the Poles. I 
don’t even know where their graves are to be found. 
I have a photograph of some field or other which is 
thought to be their grave. 

“Here is a photograph of my mother and father. 
The S. S. men killed them as enemies of Hitler. 

“Here is a group photograph of my class-mates. 
Six of them went to Palestine in time, and they have 
remained alive. Those who remained in Poland— 
thirty three in all—are dead. 

“My uncle in America wrote me a letter: ‘I can 
send you a little money.’ My sister in Palestine wrote 
me: ‘We want to see you.’ 

“This is my story, and it is the story of thousands 
like me.” ' 


PALESTINE: 


18 peepee THE PAST MONTH the White Paper 
of 1939 took another step towards its inglorious 
and obscure demise. The Palestine Government an- 
nounced that having failed to convince Arab leaders 
that they should agree to the admission of 1,500 Jews 
monthly during the sessions of the Anglo-American 
Inquiry Committee, it was compelled “for cogent 
reasons” to authorize such immigration on its own 
responsibility. The new certificates being granted to 
the Jewish Agency are thus outside the total number 
of 75,000 which the White Paper permitted, and the 
fact that this additional number was granted without 
Arab consent marks a significant milestone in the 
reluctant death of that wretched document. The Jew- 
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ish Agency viewed the matter in this light and agreed 
to be responsible for distributing certificates granted 
to it, after deductions by the Palestine Government 
on account of “illegal” immigrants and other special 
categories. 

Despite this much of a retreat from brass-bound 
Chamberlainism these new interim quotas were far 
from a complete abandonment of the lingering spirit 
of Munich. Admitting 1,500 Jews a month was a 
callous mockery in reply to the crying needs of the 
uprooted Jews of Europe, or in response to President 
Truman’s still pending request that humanity and 
asylum be granted at least to 100,000 now suffering 
under Allied care in German DP camps. Moreover, 
in Palestine Jews, and particularly members of the 
Haganah, had their own special resources for esti- 
mating the real value of such a “concession.” They 
knew how many Jews they could bring in without 
reference to British quotas, and the number offered 
by the British Government was apparently less than 
the number that could be brought in monthly by the 
Haganah itself. Under the circumstances, they ap- 
parently decided that they were unable, in conscience, 
to discontinue their activities of rescue, for whatever 
hypothetical political advantages might derive from 
a period of quiet during the Inquiry Committee’s 
sessions. 

Thus, on the one hand the Haganah guaranteed 
that the persons of the members of the Inquiry Com- 
mittee would be safe during their stay in Palestine; 
but at the same time they carried on with even greater 
intensity their campaign against the military and 
police forces who were trying to keep Jews out of the 
country. These attacks reached a new high during the 
past month, with forays of considerable scope upon 
encampments of the mobile police force and the air 
fields of the RAF. Moreover, an impressive demon- 
stration of solidarity with these Haganah activities 
was given in Tel Aviv when, for six hours during the 
funeral of four young men killed in an attack, 50,000 
mourners filled the streets, and the city was “taken 
over,” as the press has it, by the Jewish Resistance. 


THE WORLD BECAME AWARE MORE CLEAR- 
ly than before to what a pitch of bitterness relations 
between Jews and the British forces had been strained 
in Palestine. Following a raid by non-Haganah resist- 
ance groups upon a British encampment outside Tel 
Aviv, during which a British medical officer and 
some East African soldiers died or were wounded, the 
soldiers of the King’s African Rifles broke discipline 
and erupted into the suburb of Kholon, shooting 
people in the streets indiscriminately. The force was 
removed from the neighborhood soon afterwards. 
On the other hand, a relatively minor incident, in 
which a British officer displayed a chivalrous attitude, 
was seized upon by the Hebrew press and the Jewish 
community in Palestine with an eager appreciation 
significant of the desire of the Yishuv to nurture 
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every chance of good feeling between itself and the 
British soldier. When the ship Enzo Sereni was 
brought into Haifa harbor, under naval escort, with 
its nine hundred passengers, the blue-white flag of 
Zion was flying from the masthead. The immigrants 
descending at the port were greeted by thousands of 
Jews who had gathered upon hearing of the seizure 
of the ship, and the prisoners marched off to the de- 
tention camp, singing together with those who came 
to welcome them the national anthem, “Hatikvah.” 
There was no jarring note in the scene: the British 
naval commander ordered his crew to stand at salute 
out of respect to a flag and nationality which, in offi- 
cial dispatches, were referred to as “unknown,” and, 
in the report of the New York Times correspondent, 
as “fictitious.” In Palestine the courtesy of that officer 
in Haifa was more than enough to counterbalance the 
petty spitefulness of whatever rear-echelon desk 
warmer composed the official communiqué on the 
“capture” of the Enzo Serent, 


IF THERE STILL REMAINS A CHANCE TO GO 
back from the path that was leading Palestine to a 
new version of the Black and Tan-I.R.A. terror in 
Ireland, long persistence in the recent tactics of the 
British government in Palestine will inevitably de- 
stroy it. Some of the developments of last month 
were so vicious in their implications, that one is left 
with only two possible explanations: either the Brit- 
ish administration has plunged to a hitherto un- 
plumbed nadir of SNAFUism, or there is some malev- 
olent influence at work which is deliberately seek- 
ing to drive all the Jewish youth of Palestine into a 
campaign of senseless and unrestricted violence. 

One can still find some weird purposefulness be- 
hind the recall of Jamal Husseini, cousin of Haj Amin 
el Husseini, indicted war criminal, and his enthrone- 
ment amid “popular acclaim” as regent pro tempore 
of the Palestine Arab Higher Committee, pending 
the return of the Number I Arab Nazi himself. If 
one is set upon carrying an anti-Jewish policy in Pal- 
estine to the logical extreme, one would naturally 
call in the extremists of the Husseini clan. There 
is the “risk,” of course, that the strong-arm 
Squads and mob-raising firebrands of this clique will 
once more breed arson, murder, and terrorism against 
both Arab “moderates” and Jews, as they did in 
1936-39. There is also the “embarrassment” of clasp- 
ing the hand that only yesterday worked for Hitler. 
But these considerations have no doubt been weighed 
and measured and accounted for in the price of the 
over-all policy. 

It is a little harder to “understand” the mentality 
that produced the latest “emergency regulations” 
under which the Jewish community in Palestine was 
being governed and policed. The ordinary civil rights 
have practically all been suspended in Palestine in 
favor of the freedom of action of the policeman and 
soldier. Arrest without cause, search without warrant, 
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detention without charge or hearing were the order 
of the day. 

Above all, one wonders what rational purpose 
could be served by the mass condemnation of all per- 
sons connected with resistance organizations, without 
evidence of participation in specific “illegal” acts. In 
Nuremberg, Justice Jackson is apparently having dif- 
ficulty in convincing the military judges, including 
the British, that the principle of guilt by affiliation 
should be applied against the active Nazi organiza- 
tions, whose crimes have been so atrocious and so 
vast as to bring our world to the brink of ruin, and 
whose punishment is a charge upon the world’s con- 
science. But in Palestine the British army had no 
scruples in applying these measures — measures 
which signalize the breach of all civilized relations— 
to men whose “crimes” were of a nature to compel 
the salute of the uncorrupted even among British sol- 
diers and sailors who risk their lives in combating 
them. But beyond a question of conscience the regu- 
lation raises a question of consequences. Do the Brit- 
ish know where this is leading them? Do they delib- 
erately choose this path to ever-increasing conflict? 
The public funeral of the four resistance casualties in 
Tel Aviv makes plain what persistence in this way 
might mean. British officers are reported to have re- 
marked that the demonstration made a major part of 
the Tel Aviv population liable to the penalties pre- 
scribed for resistance fighters. It is not clear what 
moral or conclusion these officers were inclined to 
draw from this reflection. 


ILL-CONCEIVED AS THIS REPRESSIVE POLICY 
may be, fatal as it may be in broadening and deepen- 
ing the area of conflict between Jew and Briton in 
Palestine, it was at least a blunder or a plot on a gran- 
diose scale, in the tradition of Colonel Blimp. Those 
responsible for it had chosen their course, and were 
determined to destroy the Jewish self-defense organ- 
ization, because they regarded it as a danger to the 
imperial policy they wished to pursue, or simply be- 
cause of a tradition of repressing “native” rebellion. 
Nothing but sheer idiocy or the pettiest kind of malice 
can explain other acts of the British in Palestine last 
month, which were certain to alienate and embitter 
every Jew anywhere in the world. 

Months ago the Palestinian press carried rumors of 
a plan to bring German POW’s into the country to 
work on military encampments. Nothing happened 
at that time, but last month it was announced that 
the War Office had indeed ordered six hundred Ger- 
man prisoners sent to work in the Land of Israel. 
What happened then was an extraordinary comedy 
of errors. According to the Manchester Guardian, 
this step was taken by the War Office against the ad- 
vice of the Palestine government, which itself, re- 
marked the liberal journal, had never shown notable 
sensitivity to Jewish feelings. This statement is hard 
to understand, considering that Sir Alan Cunning- 
ham is Commander-in-Chief of the British forces in 
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Palestine, as well as High Commissioner. But the ad- 
ministrative confusion went even farther. In answer 
to a Parliamentary interpellation, the Colonial Sec- 
retary could say no better than that he had no in- 
formation on the subject. This sort of official blank- 
ness has been displayed on previous occasions in re- 
lation to the Palestine question; in the matter of the 
failure to try the ex-Mufti for his war crimes; and 
with regard to the Arab boycott of Jewish products, 
which the Palestine government claimed to have no 
official knowledge of, even though the Arab broad- 
caster on the Jerusalem radio was actively engaged in 
promoting it. This time, however, the outraged reac- 
tion of public opinion in Palestine seems to have 
caused the reversal of an act of stupid and purpose- 
less provocation. Apparently, the Nazis will not be 
sent to work in the haven denied to their victims. 

But another piece of petty cruelty has not yet, to 
our knowledge, been remedied. From the meager 
1,500 certificates of admission to Palestine being 
granted monthly, the British government had been 
deducting enough to cover unauthorized immigrants 
who have been apprehended. About a hundred such 
“illegal” immigrants who arrived in Palestine during 
the war had enlisted in the British Army and served 
honorably. Now that they had been discharged, the 
British government contended that their war record 
gave them no special claim or status, and therefore 
insisted on deducting on their account about a hun- 
dred certificates from the niggardly schedule remain- 
ing to be distributed by the Jewish Agency. 

While these acts and others like them were poison- 
ing the atmosphere, the Colonial Secretary in Parlia- 
ment called upon all groups in Palestine to remain 
peaceful and cooperate with the Inquiry Commission 
soon to arrive in Palestine. 


David 


by Marie Syrkin 


Suppose, this time, Goliath should not fall; 
Suppose, this time, the sling should not avail 
On the Judean plain where, once, for all 
Mankind the pebble struck; suppose the tale 
Should have a different end; the shepherd yield; 
The triumph pass to iron arm and thigh; 

The wonder vanish from the blooming field; 
The mailed hulk stand, and the sweet singer lie. 


Suppose, but then what grace will go unsung, 
What temple wall unbuilt, what gardens bare; 
What plow-share broken and what harp unstrung! 
Defeat will compass every heart aware 

How black the ramparts of a world wherein 

The psalm is stilled, and David does not win. 
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The Background of the Judenstaat 





THE FOLLOWING SURVEY of 4 year in Austria- 
Hungary is translated from the 1895/96 Hebrew 
almanac Akhiasaf, which was issued annually in War- 
saw during Herzl’s life. The survey illustrates some- 
thing of the personal background against which the 
Judenstaat was written. 


HE ANTI-SEMITE BERNARD, a teacher in a girls’ 

school in Galicia, was imprisoned for having violated 
fifty-six girls in his school, in the course of many years. . . . 
Deputies Bick and Rappaport protested before the Polish 
Committee the refusal to appoint Jews to executive posts 
in the civil administration, and the suggestion made that 
Jews desiring such posts should convert to Christianity. . . 
Anti-Semitism is spreading in Austria, with the heads of 
the government countenancing the movement. . . . One 
Jew who had served in the army for 18 years applied for 
one of the minor posts available to all men who have served 
12 years and over. When his application was rejected, he 
appealed his case to the Emperor. The latter was incensed 
when he heard that it was religion alone which was the 
obstacle to an appointment, and with his own hand the 
Emperor wrote on the application form that the Jew should 
be given the job he deserved. The application was passed 
on to the Minister of War, who maintained that he had 
no control over the officers upon whom the appointment 
depended. . . . The Catholic priest Dekker continues to 
incite the people against the Jews. .. . In many commu- 
nities prayers were conducted mourning the death of 
Kashrut (the observance of Jewish dietary Jaws)... . At 
the general meeting of the Lwow Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals it was proposed that ritual 
slaughter be forbidden. . . . The liberal deputies in the 
Chamber (House of Representatives) protested to the Gov- 
ernment over the Dekker affair, and were simply put off. 

. In the town of Rafshitz in Galicia the government 
sanctioned the “Lovers of Zion” organization. . . . In 
Lwow, Schneider and forty other anti-Semites attended an 
open meeting of the Galician Artisans’ Guild, planning to 
calumniate the Jews. But the leaders of the Guild refused 
them permission to address the meeting and arouse inter- 
faith antagonisms. . . . Baron Albert Rothschild donated 
half a million florins to the hospital for the establishment 
of a special Department for Women, in memory of his 
departed wife. . . . Emperor Franz Josef told the repre- 
sentatives of the Lwow Jewish community that he had long 
known that the Jews were loyal and devoted to him, and 
that he was sure of their continued loyalty. Then he for- 
mally opened the Jewish orphanage founded by the com- 
munity. The Jews of Hungary appeared before the 
Emperor for the first time as a “religious community.” The 
Emperor welcomed them graciously and said: “I accept 
with thanks your statement that the Jewish communities 
are wholeheartedly loyal and devoted to me. I see in reli- 
gious differences between the peoples living within my em- 
pire no justification for discrimination of any kind. You may 
therefore depend upon my graciousness and protection at 
all times.” . . . In Vienna, the community dedicated the 
Home for Aged Workers which the Baron Rothschild 
built in memory of his father. Expenses amounted to a 
million marks. Government officials, ranking Church dig- 
nitaries and one Rabbi attended the dedication. . . . The 
Minister of Enlightenment authorized the Secretary of 
Education to supervise the curriculum of the Pressburg 
Yeshivah, and ordered that the Certificate of Ordination (as 


a Rabbi) should exempt the bearer -from military service. 

. Samuel Halevi Horowitz of Lwow was elevated to the 
nobility by order of the Emperor. . . . In the Chamber of 
Deputies it was decided to permit Galician and Bukovin 
Sabbath-observing Jews to work and trade on Sunday, pro- 
vided they employed only Jews. . .. The anti-Semite Zellner 
was sentenced to two and a half years of hard labor because 
he swindled his creditors. . . . The Emperor appointed 
Baron Oppenheimer to a permanent seat in the Upper 
House. .. . The heads of the Viennese Jewish Community 
decided to establish a non-sectarian student scholarship 
fund in honor of Professor Notenghal. . . . Admirers of 
Rabbi Isaac Hirsch Weiss celebrated his eightieth birthday 
on the eve of the montheof Adar. .. . The Society of Aus- 
trian Jews organized a new department, called “Rechtsshutz 
Komite.” In the elections to the Vienna Municipal 
Council an additional thirteen anti-Semites were elected. 
It caused a great stir in the city... . The new Archbishop 
of Cracow-Posen told the Jewish representatives that he 
will remain faithful to the principle “And thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” which negates all religious and 
national hatreds. . . . One of the ranking priests of Austria 
published a pamphlet in which he proves that it is up to 
the sincere Catholics to organize a special society to combat 
socialism and anti-Semitism. The Pope sent his blessing 
to the Catholic-Socialists (ze¢., the anti-Semites). In the 
Hungarian Upper House the proposal for equal rights for 
the Jewish religion was shelved for the second time... . 
Among the announcements of the Minister of the Treasury 
concerning doctors at the public baths it was stipulated that 
all those wishing such positions were to present Certificates 
of Baptism with their applications. A number of the Depu- 
ties pointed out that this was contrary to the laws of 
Austria, which provided equal rights for the Jews. The 
Minister of the Treasury acknowledged the protest, and 
stated that new announcements would be issued deleting 
the phrase “Certificates of Baptism.” .. . The Minister in 
charge of educational affairs in Upper Austria announced 
to the school supervisors that according to the law, they 
were to dismiss all teachers who participated in anti- 
Semitic meetings... . The Hungarian Chamber of Deputies 
again approved the equal-rights-for-Jews law. ... A monu- 
ment was set up over the grave of the poet Fraenkel in the 
Vienna Cemetery... . In Bihem an organization was formed 
to combat anti-Semitism. . . . In announcements concern- 
ing the acceptance of candidates for the military schools 
mention was made of the government requirement that 
applicants must present Certificates of Baptism. Fifty-four 
Catholic delegates pointed out that this requirement was 
contrary to the law of the land guaranteeing equal rights 
for Jews, and asked for its abrogation. . . Dr. Ignatz Gold- 
feher was chosen Professor of American Languages at the 
University of Budapest, and Dr. Schwartz—Professor of 
Criminal Law. . . . The anti-Semite Lueger was elected to 
the vice-presidency of the Viennese Municipal Council. 
The president of the council, the liberal Grubel, resigned 
from his post. .. . The Galician Board of Education decided 
to establish a high school for the training of teachers of 
Judaism, in Lemberg. . . . Delegates again asked the gov- 
ernment why it permits the priest Dekker to incite the 
people against the Jews. . . . The municipal government 
of Vienna is in the hands of anti-Semites, and the liberal 
delegates are not participating in the votes. 
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Herzl's Judenstaat 


by Alfred Werner 


About the middle of the eighteenth century a 
distinguished French Jew came all the way 
from Paris to Vilna to discuss the Law with the 
Gaon. On the third day of their discussions the 
Gaon said: ‘When we go back to Jerusalem...’ 
The French Jew interrupted: ‘And if we do not?” 
The Gaon did not reply. He called his servants 
and told them to put his honored guest into the 
pillory for twenty-four hours. 
L. B. NAMIER in Conflicts 


a is a text that evéry adult claims to have 
read when he was young; a Zionist classic is a 
book the average Zionist is reminded of once in a 
long while by a speaker, addressing his club. Hence, 
the literary custom of celebrating the twenty-fifth, 
fiftieth, etc., “birthday” of a classic, especially a 
Zionist classic, is much less of a nuisance than one 
would think. For this kind of yahrzeit makes it im- 
perative for the writer (or speaker) on the work 
that happens to come of age to peruse the text again, 
to revise his ideas about it, to re-evaluate the book 
in the light of recent events and experiences: and 
thus to stir up a fatigued audience. And whatever 
reflections—whether tenable or not— are evoked by 
that classic, they become part and parcel of it. For 
a classic is more than its text; as a tree puts on a 
new ring every year, a classic increases by the thoughts 
that thousands, or perhaps even millions of people 
have about it. 


Herzl’s immortal work, Der Judenstaat, Versuch 
einer modernen Loesung der Judenfrage saw the light 
on February 14, 1896, when it appeared under the 
imprint of Max Breitenstein, bookseller and pub- 
lisher of Vienna, in an edition of 3,000 copies. In 
the past five decades, many books and brochures 
have been written about this pamphlet of less than 
25,000 words, especially by opponents of Zionism. 
It is, however, much less popular among the Zionist 
rank and file than, for instance, Herzl’s novel, Old- 
Newland. (When Herzl, in Paris, told Alphonse 
Daudet about his “Judenstaatsplan,” the famous au- 
thor suggested that he should dish out his ideas in 
a sort of Jewish Uncle Tom’s Cabin, advice Herzl 
rejected, since he desired “eine maennlichere Form der 
Mitteilung,” a more virile means of communica- 
tion). With reference to The Jewish State, many erro- 
neous statements have been made; as for the Zion- 
ists of all political shades, they accept The Jewish 
State as a sort of Bible, without being aware of the 
fact that there is as much to be rejected in the book, 
especially by a leftist Zionist, as there is to be ad- 
mired. 


ONE of the most persistent fallacies concerning The 
Jewish State still to be found in handbooks and en- 
cyclopedias is the assertion that Herzl was strongly 
influenced by Theodor Hertzka’s utopian novels and 
that he incorporated in his Judenstaat a number of 
Hertzka’s social ideas. Who was Hertzka? He, too, 
was a Budapest-born Jew, an economist and an editor 
of the Neue Freie Presse, who was some fifteen years 
older than Herzl. Hertzka, the “Austrian Bellamy,” 
conceived a plan, which he claimed would usher 
in an era of perfect happiness for all mankind, yet 
kept “to the firm ground of soberest reality.” In 
Freiland (1890), a fantastic novel based on scientific 
premises, he described a model colony, situated in 
East Africa. Every inhabitant of Freiland had “an 
equal and inalienable claim upon the whole of the 
land”; the process of production is entrusted to “Free 
Associations,” financed by the state. Freiland caused a 
great stir in Austria and Germany; nearly one-thou- 
sand local Freiland-societies were organized to pro- 
vide the means and start the suggested colony. 

In his preface to The Jewish State Herzl warned 
that his plan must not be confused with the Fretland 
scheme which, in his opinion, was “a joke.” Freiland, 
he asserted was “a complicated piece of mechanism 
with numerous cogged wheels catching into each 
other; but there is nothing to prove that they can be 
set in motion.” Herzl’s prediction came true: The 
Freiland colony in East Africa had to dissolve after 
a short existence. Why? Because its spiritual father 
did not reckon with the shortcomings of man. In 
his novel all the people are cultured individuals, 
faithful husbands and wives, law-abiding, sober and 
most obliging citizens, with no problems except the 
one of adjusting the supply of commodities to the 
demand. The reality turned out to be disappointing. 

Herzl avoided the blind alley of painting a 
Utopia. He did not think in terms of an idolized 
homo sapiens but of the average Jew, wise and fool- 
ish, whom he had met in the street. Moreover, there 
was a “propelling force” behind his plan: “The 
misery of the Jews.” Herzl and Hertzka reversed 
their roles: the scientist became an enthusiastic 
poet, the litterateur an utterly sober realist. It is 
known that Herzl worked feverishly on his manu- 
script, relieving himself, so to speak, of all the ap- 
prehensions and hopes accumulated in a stormy 
year. “I do not remember ever having written any- 
thing in such an exalted mind as this book,” he 
stated, years later. “Heine says that he heard the 
pinions of an eagle fluttering over his head when 
he wrote certain verses. I also felt that I heard a sim- 
ilar rustling over my head when I wrote this book. 
I worked at it daily until I was quite exhausted... . 


, 
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I wrote walking, standing, lying, in the street, at 
meals, at night, when it drove me out of sleep.” 

It was Herzl’s greatness that he could conceal the 
fact that his pamphlet was written with his life- 
blood. His formulations are as concise as some of 
those to be found in the Communist Manifesto by 
Marx and Engels or in Iron Law of Wages by Las- 
salle: “The Jewish question exists wherever Jews 
live in perceptible numbers. Where it does not exist, 
it is carried by Jews in the course of their migra- 
tions. We naturally move to those places where we 
are not persecuted, and there our presence produces 
persecution.” 

The solution of the problem which he proposed 
was grandiose and unexpected, though strictly in 
keeping with reality. It was as bold to visualize, in 
1896, the establishment of an independent Jewish 
state, as it had been—in the case of Marx and 
Engels—to prophesy the victory of the proletarian 
class over the powerful bourgeois society. There 
are sections in The Jewish State the implications of 
which are still most valid, and others which will 
still be bound to arouse controversy after the pas- 
sage of fifty decades. Remember for instance the 
famous statement: “I consider the Jewish question 
to be neither social nor religious, even though it 
takes on these and other colorations. It is a national 
question, and in order to solve it we must, before 
everything else, transform it into a political world 
question, to be answered in the council of the civ- 
ilized peoples.” 


ON THE other hand, there are points in the book with 
which the overwhelming majority of modern Zion- 
ists cannot agree, with all due respect to the author. 
These differences are largely caused by the limita- 
tions of his background, that of a thoroughly assimi- 
lated, pampered member of Vienna’s Jewish bour- 
geois circles. His opponents within the Zionist camp 
often charged that the only starting point in The 
Jewish State is Jewish distress calling for relief, but 
never—as in the case of Moses Hess—the problem of 
preserving and regenerating the unique values of 
Judaism. It has been remarked, sarcastically, that 
in the book Herzl twice sighed “If they would leave 
us alone!” meaning that, in his subconscious mind, 
he was ready for a compromise, willing to solve the 
Jewish problem by full-fledged assimilation—even 
after the experiences of the Dreyfus case. Those 
aware of the intrinsic values of Jewish nationhood 
necessarily object to his statement that we Jews are 
a nation merely “because the enemy makes us one, 
against our own will.” 

Just as the Herzl of that stage lacked an adequate 
conception of what Judaism actually means, he had 
fallen a victim to anti-Semitic propaganda to such 
an extent that he granted anti-Semitism a certain 
degree of justifiability and respectability. “I believe 
that I understand anti-Semitism,” he declared, self- 
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assuredly “. . . I consider it from a Jewish standpoint, 
yet without fear or hatred.” He failed to notice that 
the anti-Semitic leaders of his era had transformed or- 
dinary Judaeophobia into a detestable Machiavellian 
means of securing power on a nationwide and later 
world-wide scale. He thought he could reckon with 
anti-Semitism like the experienced captain of a sail- 
ing ship, who makes use even of an adverse wind to 
sail in whatever direction he desires. Owing to this 
misconception of anti-Semitism he thought he could 
make a deal with the arch-Jewbaiter, Count Plenve, 
and he was in correspondence with a leading Hun- 
garian anti-Semite. (Three decades after his death, 
certain groups within Zionism still hoped that they 
could “do business” with anti-Semites. . . .) Herzl 
did not fully realize that anti-Semitism cannot be 
granted even the flimsy excuse of “pretended self- 
defense.” 


In the last analysis, he was no firm believer in 
genuine democracy. In fact, speaking of the Consti- 
tution of the future Jewish state, he declared, em- 
phatically, that he was a “staunch supporter of mo- 
narchical institutions.” He went on to say: “A de- 
mocracy without a sovereign’s useful counterpoise is 
extreme in appreciation and condemnation, tends 
to idle discussion in Parliaments, and produces that 
objectionable class of men—professional politicians.” 
Remembering certain unpleasant scenes he had wit- 
nessed in the parliaments of the Austrian-Hungarian 
Monarchy and the French Republic, he erroneously 
identified the abuses of democracy with democracy 
itself. He continued: “Politics must take shape in 
the upper strata and work downwards. . . . I incline 
to an artistocratic republic. . . . Many of the insti- 
tutions of Venice pass through my mind. . . . Our 
people, who are receiving the new country from the 
Society* will also thankfully accept the new con- 
stitution it offers them. Should any opposition mani- 
fest itself, the Society will suppress it (sic!). The 
Society cannot permit the exercise of its functions 
to be interpreted by short-sighted or ill-disposed in- 
dividuals.” 

During his life-time, Zionists who otherwise high- 
ly respected the integrity of Herzl’s character, com- 
plained about his autocratic spirit, that frowned at 
any opposition. In particular, Herzl was allergic to 
socialism. True, he wanted the worker to be happy 
in the Jewish state, for instance, to reduce his work- 
ing-day to one of seven hours, but the social legisla- 
tion he proposed did not go much beyond that em- 
bodied in Emperor William II’s message of Novem- 
ber 17, 1881, which was Bismarck’s work, recom- 
mending legislation for social insurance, sickness 
insurance, and so forth. In a Bismarckian spirit, Herzl 
proposed that these privileges be granted to the 
workers; they were not to be achieved by the united 





* The Society of Jews which, according to his blueprint, was 
to do “the preparatory work in the domains of science and poli- 
tics." —A.W. 
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workers themselves! If, in other words, Herzl wisely 
refrained from Utopian schemes like those of Frei- 
land, he made the equally deplorable mistake of set- 
ting up his Jewish State on the rotten foundations 
of capitalistic society. Herzl was, of course, aware of 
that society’s shortcomings. But he obviously be- 
lieved that they could be eliminated through the 
progress of technology with its remarkable labor- 
saving devices. To Herzl, as to old Francis Bacon, 
author of The New Atlantis, science constituted the 
key to happiness! 


Ir 1s well known that The Jewish State was greeted 
mostly with sneers rather than cheers. The majority 
of the influential Jews of his time considered the 
author crazy, differing only as to whether his lunacy 
was dangerous or not. Yet there were some far- 
sighted individuals who realized the feasibility of his 
plan. Significantly, however, it was, generally speak- 
ing, more the powerful personality of the author 
than the power of his blueprint that attracted those 
who were favorably inclined towards the scheme. 
Wrote Richard Beer-Hofmann, the poet: “More 
than anything to be found in your book, I liked the 
personality of its author. Here at last is a man who 
does not bear his Jewish origin as a burden or, in 
resignation, as a misfortune, but is proud to be the 
legitimate heir of an old, old civilization.” The 
Lithuanian timber merchant, David Wolffsohn, 
rushed from Cologne to Vienna to meet the author: 
“Dr. Herzl, I place myself at your disposal. All that 
I am and have are yours—unconditionally. I am at 
your service. You are the man.” Max Nordau praised 
the book as a wonderful work of poetry, while Israel 
Zangwill extolled it as a personal document, giving 
evidence of the life of one of the noblest figures in 
modern Jewish history. More recently, Chaim Weiz- 
mann stated, in the foreword to a new American 
edition of The Jewish State: “The most potent cause 
of the survival of The Jewish State was the per- 
sonality of its author .. . . From the very beginning 
of his Zionist career, when he was still grappling 
with the problem in the privacy of his study, entire- 
ly unaware of others perplexed by the same problem, 
he seems to have been possessed by a sense of mis- 
sion and vocation—already bowed under the burden 
which he was to bear until his last day. . . . Some of 
this exaltation and sense of destiny must have com- 
municated itself to the hundreds from every land 
and station and opinion, who in response to his call, 
convened at the first Zionist Congress in Basle, two 
years after the publication of The Jewish State.” 
Old-Newland, Herzl’s “Utopian” novel that ap- 
peared six years after The Jewish State, differs in 
some points from the earlier scheme. The Herzl of 
1902 had long made up his mind that the site of 
the Jewish State would have to be Palestine, and no 
other territory, and he put infinitely more emphasis 
on the preservation of Jewish national and cultural 
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values than he had done before. Significantly, Herzl 
avoided calling Old-Newland a “state,” so that it 
might not be confounded with the existing institu- 
tions of mankind. He called it “The New Society,” 
having little in common with the historical state 
which exercised coercive powers over every inhabi- 
tant, collected tributes, waged wars, and extended 
the areas from which tribute could be collected. He 
believed it to be an entirely new form of organiza- 
tion, adapted to the modern conditions of technology 
and culture. He sketched a community founded upon 
the free will of all who wished to cooperate, the mid- 
dle road between individualism and collectivism, 
making possible what he believed to be a just eco- 
nomic order without any more restriction of the indi- 
vidual than was absolutely necessary. 


There are great vistas in Old-Newland, and many 
of its predictions in the field of technical progress in 
Palestine have come true. Yet even Old-Newland as 
a social scheme does not go much beyond the limits 
of an enlightened capitalist’s horizon. If Herzl was, 
in this respect, a child of his era, there was no bar- 
rier set to his enthusiasm and to his hopes as far as 
the moral renascence of his fellow-Jews was con- 
cerned. In Old-Newland he merely elaborated—in 
an admittedly grandiose manner—the theme that 
forms the unforgettable conclusion of The Jewish 
State. 


“... L believe that a wonderous generation of Jews 
will spring into existence. The Maccabeans will rise 
again. Let me repeat once more my opening words: 
The Jews who wish will have their State. We shall 
live at last as free men on our own soil, and die 
peacefully in our own homes. The world will be freed 
by our liberty, enriched by our wealth, magnified 
by our greatness. And whatever we attempt there 
to accomplish for our own welfare, will react pow- 


erfully and beneficially for the good of humanity.” 


Farewell to Herzl’s World 
by Oscar Karbach 


DEFINITE, STEREOTYPED PATTERN has 

emerged for the obituary of any of the ex- 
tinguished Jewish metropolitan communities of Cen- 
tral Europe; for their story was by and large the same 
everywhere during the past seventy or eighty years. 
Everywhere, there was the rapid influx of Jews into 
the expanding cities, with the beginning of indus- 
trialization; the insidious and short-lived blessings of 
European liberalism; prosperity; a decline in the ob- 
servance of traditional Judaism; social intercourse 
with Gentiles, bringing forth illusions of complete 
equality; the brilliant achievements of celebrities, 
who today survive merely in the nostalgic memories 
of contributors to pre-Hitler encyclopedias; uneasi- 
ness and decay after the First World War; and finally 
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dispersion and extinction by the identical fiendish foe. 

If we consider no more than the external course 
of events, the necrology of the fourth Jewish settle- 
ment* in Vienna would certainly be no exception to 
the general pattern. But the history of what eight 
years ago was Europe’s third largest kehillah shows 
certain unique features, which justify calling atten- 
tion to its short, but brilliant saga. 


VIENNA was long a frontier fortress of Christendom 
at the border of the dreaded Ottoman Empire. When, 
in 1683, the tide turned, the Hapsburgs acquired an 
extremely backward territory. Anyone familiar with 
the social, economic, and cultural conditions prevail- 
ing in the 18th and the first half of the 19th century 
in Hungary proper, Transylvania, the “Military Cor- 
don,” as well as in Dalmatia, and in those parts of 
Poland which soon were to come under Austrian rule, 
must agree with Metternich’s claim that the garden- 
wall of his Vienna palace marked the borderline of 
the Orient. 

Thus, when’ the time was ripe for the penetration 
of those provinces by modern economic influences, 
Vienna possessed two advantages: it combined the 
facilities and assets of one of the main centers of 
Western civilization with the potentialities of an 
important colonial trading place. As late as 1918, 
no manufactures of high-quality clothing or furni- 
ture, no car or piano was made east of Vienna. More- 
over, for a number of economically momentous 
decades, the Jewish merchant and banker in Vienna 
had few, if any, serious competitors among the Gen- 
tiles. The easternmost landmark of the advanced 
Central European economy was thus, for some time, 
the westernmost city where the Jews still retained 
certain virtual monopolies in the commercial, finan- 
cial, and even the industrial field — where, to a very 
considerable degree, they constituted the higher mid- 
dle class. 

The middle class among the non-Jewish popula- 
tion was small in number, probably fewer than the 
200,000 Jewish inhabitants of Vienna. If they had 
been more numerous, they might have provided pat- 
terns and a milieu for assimilating the Jews. Since 
this was impossible, the Jews, as the major middle 
class group, had to develop their own pattern of life. 
They did it with undoubted taste and originality, and 
rare devotion to the arts and general culture. They 
were open to all inspiring influences and, in their 
turn, left an indelible mark upon the life of their 
generations. The merits of the galaxy of Vienna’s 
Jewish celebrities, whose names the panegyrists of 
the past are constantly repeating, may today need 
thorough reevaluation. The spontaneous cultural 
contribution of the Viennese Jewish masses, however, 
has not yet been given its due. As readers, audience, 
buyers of books and pictures, subscribers to news- 


*There were Jews in Vienna in Roman times, and later Jewish 
settlements were destroyed in the 15th and 17th centuries. 
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papers and periodicals, they were mainly responsible 
for the fact that Emperor Francis Joseph’s capital 
retained a cosmopolitan, and assumed a metropolitan 
character. To quote just two significant examples: it 
was in Austria, and not in their homelands, that G. 
B. Shaw and August Strindberg first found recogni- 
tion; Shaw, through the brilliant translations of S. 
Trebitsch; the Swedish author, through the devoted 
efforts of the able impresario J. Jarno. Both men 
were of Jewish origin and they met with a decisive 
response on the part of the Jewish public. 


EQUALITY BEFORE THE LAW was achieved by 
Austrian Jews in 1867; complete equality in fact 
remained in Austria, too, mere wish-fulfillment. 
However, the Viennese Jews undoubtedly enjoyed 
enough elbow room to consider themselves an élite. 
The Jews of Vienna, with family ties extending to 
Bohemia, Moravia, Hungary, Galicia and other 
provinces of the Dual Monarchy (with the signifi- 
cant exception of the Alpine districts) and with 
economic relations everywhere, were a centripetal 
force of a certain importance in Austria-Hungary. 
They were even needed as officer material for the 
army in wartime: among the Jews from the Ist dis- 
trict of Vienna who were killed in action during 
World War I, no less than 85% were commissioned 
officers, military surgeons in the reserve corps, or 
cadets eligible for a commission. Although this 
figure is exceptionally high because it refers to a 
well-to-do district, we may conservatively estimate 
that 20-25% of all reserve officers were of Jewish 
origin, a disproportionate share in relation to other 
nationalities. 

Student life and compulsory service as cadet and 
commissioned officer implanted among the most ca- 
pable Jews the characteristic etiquette and notions of 
honor peculiar to those circles. This infiltration of 
ideas alien to the tradition of Judaism, and still un- 
known to the parents of these young Jews, contributed 
without doubt to the rapid disintegration of the old 
patterns of Jewish life. Obligatory religious instruc- 
tion in all types of primary and secondary schools 
(including Jewish history and elements of Hebrew), 
and well-organized services in nearly a hundred syna- 
gogues under the direct control or supervision of the 
Jewish Community, could not counteract these de- 
velopments. 

The factors of disintegration in the Viennese 
Jewish community have not yet been adequately 
described and evaluated. To a certain degree this is 
true even of Vienna’s role as the seed-bed of modern 
political anti-Semitism. From Georg von Schoenerer 
(1885) to Baldur von Schirach (1945) the extreme 
bitterness of the anti-Jewish campaign in Vienna 
cannot be explained simply by the outworn slogans 
of economic competition, religious animosity, or, 
much less, of political antagonism. In fact, in Vienna 
the anti-Jewish movement started among progressive 
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and anti-clerical circles. Anti-Semitism in Vienna was 
from the very beginning an instrument in a campaign 
to alter Austrian foreign and domestic policy and to 
disrupt the internal structure of the state. This was 
true both in the Dual Monarchy and, after 1918, 
in the tiny Austrian Republic. Racism in its most 
elaborate and rabid form, was the gospel of Austrian 
Pan-germanists before Hitler was born. It was moti- 
vated mostly by the hope of splitting the Clericalist 
camp by attacks on “non-Aryan” Catholics. 
Confronted with this situation, a part of the Jew- 
ish students of Vienna reacted not only as Jews, but 
as Continental gentlemen of the ‘eighties. There was 
an exodus of Jews from the students’ clubs to which 
they had belonged, and as early as 1883 the first 
Jewish organization (“Kadimah”) came into being. 
It is beyond the scope of this article to show how 
deeply Theodor Herzl himself was influenced by these 
elements of the Viennese atmosphere. It is, however, 
a historic fact that he found his first followers among 
the members of “Kadimah,” just fifty years ago, and 
that his original Zionist conceptions were certainly 
connected with the idea of rehabilitating the personal 
honor of the individual Jew through the creation of a 
Jewish state. It is a curious fact that Zionism is the 
only world movement which ever arose in Vienna. 


THE CONSEQUENCES of World War I made the po- 
sition of the Viennese Jews extremely delicate and 
vulnerable. They found themselves isolated from the 
Jewries of the Successor States — an island within an 
island: an isolated, major Jewish community in the 
only large city of a small country which was poor, 
rural, nearly completely German and judenrein. 
(About 96 percent of all Jews in post-war Austria 
lived in the capital proper, or in its metropolitan 
area). Their economic role in Southeastern Europe 
was now a thing of the past, after the dismember- 
ment of Austria-Hungary. Jewish political influence, 
reduced from its disproportionate weight by the in- 
troduction of equal suffrage in 1907 (many Jews had 
belonged to the most privileged class of voters— 
holders of academic degrees and top-rank tax payers) 
was still further curtailed: it is significant that the 
well-written Liberal newspapers published by Jews 
were still read, particularly abroad, but that not a sin- 
gle Liberal deputy sat in the partiament. A single rep- 
resentative of the Jewish party, Robert Stricker, held 
office for just one year. 

Economic decay, political insecurity, and the diffi- 
cult struggle to maintain the pre-war standard of 
life resulted in lowering the birth-rate of Vienna’s 
Jewry to an extent unparalleled in Europe. And yet, 
during the first post-war decade, Jewish life flour- 
ished, inspired by the extraordinary personality of 
one man, Hirsch Perez Chajes, who, as Vienna’s Chief 
Rabbi until his untimely death in 1927, was able to 
evoke renewed interest in Judaism and enthusiasm 
for Zionism. This short-living renaissance was, 
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however, mainly the product of the students’ organi- 
zations (practically all leaders of the Jewish com- 
munity were their alumni) and of the influx of a few 
thousand newcomers from the eastern provinces of 
old Austria, with their healthy Jewish background. 
In December, 1932, only a few weeks before Hitler 
became German Chancellor, the Jews of Herzl’s own 
city returned their first Zionist majority in elections 
for the Community Board. 

The second decade of the “First Austrian Republic” 
(1928-1938) accentuated in ever-sharpening tension 
the approach of the crisis of our civilization. Austria 
became one of the danger spots of the earth, harassed 
by coups d'etat, financial catastrophes, serious unem- 
ployment, loss of markets, and surging Nazification. 
The last years were a nightmare of unceasing civil 
war. Most of Vienna’s Jews were well aware that the 
final crumbling of the political bastions of Austria 
would also write fimis to their community. 


WHEN FINALLY the “friendly visit” of the Reichs- 
wehr took place and, amidst scenes of hysterical 
enthusiasm, German tanks rumbled into Vienna’s 
streets, the second chapter of Hitler’s war against 
the Jews had begun. Even today, after these eight 
years of unspeakable horror, March 11, 1938 remains 
a noteworthy day. Before the eyes of diplomats of all 
countries of the earth (who admittedly did nothing 
to keep their Jewish friends from committing suicide 
because “there was no hope left for them”), of the 
correspondents of the world press (who sent back 
colorful reports and, later on, wrote best-sellers) and 
of numerous foreign tourists and students, orgies of 
sadism were unchained. Elderly Jewish ladies were 
forced to scrub the pavements with their bare hands, 
surrounded by yelling crowds. Venerable rabbis were 
made to climb trees in public parks; wholesale mass 
arrests swept the city. While eight to nine Jewish 
burials took place daily in normal times, now up to 
150 were laid to rest every day. On March 26, 
Goering proclaimed that Vienna must be judenrein 


‘within four years. 


What followed has since then been repeated a 
hundred times from Rotterdam to Stalingrad, from 
Tobruk to Bergen. One year later, no Jew was gain- 
fully employed, all Jewish shops and factories were 
“Aryanized,” closed down, or put under Nazi trustees, 
all synagogues burnt down. In the face of frightful 
difficulties, about 120,000 Jews had already left the 
country in a pitiful stampede of unparalleled pace. 
About 15,000 more followed them later, mostly in 
1939. Many of these later fell once more into Nazi 
hands. When war started in September 1939, there 
were still 55,000 Jews in Vienna, including all the 
remaining Jews of the Austrian provinces, who had 
been concentrated there. At the end of January, 1941, 
deportations, which had gone on for only a few 
weeks after the German victory in Poland, were 
resumed. In the spring of 1942, there were 30,000 
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Jews left in Vienna; during the next few months they 
were reduced to 15,000. 

In 1943, the Institute of Jewish Affairs in New 
York had, on the basis of a thorough study of official 
material, pictured the probable course of planned 
annihilation of the remnants of Vienna’s Jewry. The 
conclusions reached have now been found to be only 
too correct. By using bits and scraps of information, 
such as announcements of burials and of the distribu- 
tion of ration cards, it could be shown that Vienna’s 
Jewish population consisted at that time mostly of 
very old people, that the death-rate had risen over 
ten-fold in comparison with 1932-35, and that the 
summer of 1942 had been the critical period of the 
mass deportation. Since the end of September, 1941, 
the wearing of the “Jew Star” had been obligatory. 
In December, 1942, after the professing Jews had 
practically disappeared, the Jewish Community was 
officially dissolved and supplanted by a “Council of 
Jewish Elders,” embracing all persons in Austria 
regarded as Jewish under the Nuremberg Laws. 

We now learn that of the Austrian Jews left in the 
country at the outbreak of the war, about 15,000 died 
“a normal death”; approximately the same number 
went to the internment camp of Terezin in Bohemia 
(1,400 returned); about 30,000 were sent in sealed 
cattle-cars to destinations in the East — supposedly 
Riga, Minsk, Isbica—and were never heard of again. 

Goering was as good as his word: by the end of 
1942 cemeteries were all that was left of the thriving 
community of 1938. 


ACCORDING to the latest reports, about 3,800 pro- 
fessing Jews have reappeared in the bombed and 
starving Vienna of today, among them the 1,400 
who returned from Terezin, and several hundred who 
survived, all these years, by hiding in the city itself. 
About 40 percent are over 60, and there are only 132 
children and young people up to 16 years of age. All 
lack food and the youngsters have apparently not yet 
been admitted to schools. They have no teachers, no 
rabbi, although one synagogue is open again and a 
part of the valuable Community Library has even 
been found. All the Jews are still dependent on relief 
from abroad. With the exception of a few profes- 
sional men (strangely enough all the countries which 
introduced or tried to introduce the numerus clausus 
today seem to find that it is precisely Jewish intel- 
lectuals whom they most need) no integration into 
the economy has taken place. Ten months after the 
liberation of Austria, not even the general principles 
which will govern restitution of property (not to 
speak of specific enactments) are known. Certain 
community assets, however, are apparently being 
handed back to the Jews. 

The position of the poor remnants of the native 
Jews of Austria seems worse than the certainly un- 
enviable lot of the displaced persons in camps. The 
treatment they receive is, to say the least, cool and 
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less friendly than in the Germany of today. Anti- 
Semitic slogans were used during the recent electoral 
campaign, and the party responsible for them won. 


However, in our period of kaleidoscopic change, of 
emphasis on economic considerations, and of closed 
doors everywhere, the possibility exists that some of 
the Austrian Jews, today scattered all over the earth, 
may return. Many of the Jewish refugees in Shanghai 
were expelled from Vienna during the mass arrests 
in the winter of 1938-39, having been released from 
concentration camps on condition that they leave 
Greater Germany within two weeks, with no other 
place to go than Shanghai. It has been recently re- 
ported that some of them are willing to leave 
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Shanghai for Vienna again, for lack of any other 
place to go. 

But the number who return can hardly be sub- 
stantial; neither can natural increase be expected. At 
present the Jews form about 0.05 percent of the 
total population of Austria (formerly 2.8 percent) 
and less than 0.2 percent of the Viennese (formerly 
nearly 10 percent). A part of this number hope to be 
able to leave Vienna for good in the near future in 
order to settle in other countries or to rejoin their 
families abroad. 

The brief brilliant decades of the fourth Jewish 
settlement in Vienna belong today to the irrevocable 
past. The world Theodor Herz! lived in has vanished 
from the Jewish scene. 


Jottings trom Germany 


by Helen Waren 


S I PASSED the front desk of the hotel in 
Bavaria where I was billeted, the clerk said, 
“This message was left for you early this morning.” 
I took the message and read: “I shall be waiting 
around the corner to the right whenever you come 
out. Signed Isaac Papirovitch.” I hurried out and at 
the appointed place, there, sure enough, he stood— 
small and squat, in a pair of old knickerbockers far 
too expansive for his wasted frame, a luxurious 
peaked cap looking ludicrously behind the times, and 
small black-rimmed glasses which covered lively 
conspiratorial dark eyes. 


An intense feeling of irritation passed over me as I 
caught sight of him. “What are you still doing here!” 
was my greeting. He looked most uncomfortable, his 
eyes pleading for understanding, while little beads of 
perspiration gathered around the thin black handles 
of his glasses, which were attached to the frames with 
dirty strips of adhesive plaster. 

“I could not go with the rest, though I hope to 
meet them later.” 

I was unable to suppress my exasperation as I said, 
“Three days ago you told me in order to live you 
must get out of Germany—your one hope is to get to 
the Palestinian troops in Italy—you insisted that the 
eight of you must positively leave together—you 
could not bear to be separated—that you were like 
brothers together. I worked very hard at great risk to 
myself to make this possible. Illegal permits, trans- 
portation, convoy dates to Italy, everything arranged 
finally—and now you let your comrades leave with- 
out you! Were you lying to me? Is it that you are not 
so desperate as you said? Have I been exhausting my- 
self for a whim?” 

Even as I said these things to him I knew I was 
wrong, but, overtired myself from sleeplessness and 


intrigue, I had not been able to stop this tirade. He 
stood there dumbly like a whipped animal and with- 
out raising his eyes to mine he finally said, “When 
the Nazis took my wife from me they told me that 
she was to be killed, but although it is many years, I 
cannot believe that she is dead. I live in the hope that 
somewhere, sometime I will find her again. This 
morning just before my comrades and myself were to 
leave we met a Jew from Weiden. He described a 
woman to me who truly appears to be my wife. How 
could I leave without going first to Weiden to see? I 
have the permit you got for me and I shall not 
trouble you for transportation. With my permit I 
shall manage to reach Italy and then perhaps Pales- 
tine. I did wish very much however to know where 
you will be located when I come back from Weiden. I 
will feel easier if I know where I can find you in case 
of an emergency.” 

Weiden was between three and four hundred 
miles from where we were. I marveled at the stout- 
ness of that Jewish heart, after all he had been 
through, which made him prepare for this trip to 
Weiden as though it were just a matter of a few city 
blocks. “How long do you believe it will take you to 
go there and back?” 

“Perhaps five or six days.” 

“In that case I will still be right here in this same 
billet when you return.” An obvious wave of relief 
crossed his face as he grasped my hand tightly, “I 
shall see you then when I come back.” His eyes were 
dancing as I bade him Godspeed and wished him 
success on his mission. 

On the sixth day from the time he had started 
there was a message waiting for me. Instead of his 
being in the usual place I found him boldly waiting 
for me right by the entrance and he led me off in the 
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opposite direction. I saw that he was very tired but at 
the same time brimming over with excitement and 
nervous tension. 

“Did you find her? Was it she?” 

“No,” he confessed, “it was not my wife. But | 
found another woman. And—please you must not be 
angry—I brought er with me.” 


“You brought her here from Weiden?” 


“Yes—she is waiting around the other corner. She 
is so eager to see you, but before she meets you I 
want to tell you how it was, so that you will under- 
stand her better.” He went on before I could say a 
word. “When I came to Weiden I went to the neigh- 
borhood that had been described to me and I imme- 
diately pinned on my little shield of David, that 
many of us have made for ourselves, in order to at- 
tract Jews to me. I walked up and down pushing out 
my badge as conspicuously as possible and it was as if 
from beneath the piles of rubble and garbage litter- 
ing the destroyed streets, Jews began to appear. Each 
one greeted me like a long lost brother, but none 
knew of the woman that I sought. After about three 
hours I began to get discouraged, when I met a man 
who told me that this woman for whom I was look- 
ing had indeed been in that neighborhood but that 
she had gone. ‘Where?’ ‘No’ he did not know where 
but perhaps I might find her ‘at the camp not far 
from there, if she had been admitted by the author- 
ities.’ I followed his directions to the camp and 
posted myself at the gate with my shield pinned on 
as before. When I received no response there I began 
to walk the length of the fence slowly so that the in- 
mates who were taking the air on the inside might 
see me and if there were Jews among them surely 
they would make some sign and perhaps know some- 
thing of my wife. As I strolled around the enclosure 
I passed a young woman who stared hard at me and 
then turned pale as she caught sight of my pin. For a 
few seconds she seemed to be struggling to maintain 
command of herself and then she motioned me to a 
section of the fence which was more or less deserted. 
As we met there she whispered, ‘Are you a Jew?’ 
‘Yes,’ I said. She put her hand over mine as tears fell 
from her eyes. ‘I cannot believe it—I cannot believe 
it—. All these months I have been hiding here in the 
camp amongst these non-Jews and I believed myself 
to be the only surviving Jew in Europe. When I saw 
your little pin I thought at first it might be some 
kind of cruel joke to catch me. Somehow, someone 
had perhaps found out, but then I could not bear to 
let you pass without knowing. All these years I have 
passed myself off as a non-Jew, a Pole. And all these 
years I have watched the parade of my people to ex- 
termination. I have seen their beings soar to the 
heavens in clouds of black smoke rolling from the 
stoves and heeded their bodies delivered in great 
mountains of ashes back to the earth.’ She broke 
down, weeping convulsively. How could I do else 
but comfort her by telling her that I was going to 
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Palestine and that if she could manage to steal out of 
the camp I would be more than happy, honored in- 
deed, if she would come with me?” 

Naturally moved by this tale and more than a 
little gratified, as I was, by the demonstration of his 
renewed feeling of self-sufficiency and responsibility, 
nevertheless I had some doubts which I voiced. “How 
can you be sure that she is not a fraud, that she is not 
some Nazi now attempting to save her life by getting 
out of the country, without being brought to justice, 
by posing as a Jew? So many are doing this very 
thing.” 

“Oh, she speaks Yiddish. We have spoken to- 
gether even a little Hebrew. It is not very nice to tell 
you, but she was living for some time in sort of a 
loose fashion with a Polish storm trooper. But that is 
really how her life was spared and why she was saved 
from sterilization, the fate of all the other Jewish 
women. It is hard to fool a Jew. A Jew knows a Jew. 
My heart tells me she is Jewish.” A wily smile 
crossed his face. “What guarantee do you have, my 
dearest friend, that I am not such a fraud?” 


What guarantee indeed? What guarantee does the 
heart give? Somehow one knows one’s brothers! I 
took little Papirovitch’s arm and together we walked 
toward the usual corner, “And so you want me to 
conjure up another permit? And of course I shall. In 
any case I shall try my best and if I fail we will find 
another way to get you both to Italy.” 

As we rounded the corner a fair haired woman, 
looking still quite healthy, came quickly toward us 
with her hand outstretched. But I did not take it im- 
mediately, so great was my surprise. For she was not 
alone. With her were four men of varying ages and 
dressed in the usua! oddly assorted bits and pieces of 
the displaced person. All four were wearing little 
homemade shields of David. I looked at Papirovitch 
questioningly. Head cast down as if expecting to be 
chastised, he looked at me from under the sides of his 
glasses and then breathing a great sigh he explained, 


“T neglected to tell you—you please must not be angry 


with me—I brought some friends also that I made in 
Weiden. I told them that I was on my way to Pales- 
tine. They were all very desirous of going to Pales- 
tine also, so I promised to take them with me—if you 
will get them permits that is... .” 

I think of litle Isaac Papirovitch very often. And I 
pray that he and his friends arrived at their destina- 
tion with the help of the permits which I did manage 
to get for them. And I dream that I will meet him in 
Palestine one day, a very important official, in a very 
important position, with the department of “mass 
Aliyah.” 
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Forecasting Palestine’s Population: 


Statistical Anti-Zionism 
by Ben Halpern 


So OF the most curious episodes in the Wash- 
ington hearings of the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee of Inquiry on the Palestine problem occurred 
in connection with witnesses brought before the com- 
mittee by Dr. Frank Aydelotte. The incident which 
received the most attention was the appearance of 
Albert Einstein. Dr. Aydelotte had obviously planned 
to ask Einstein certain specific questions—one in par- 
ticular—and thus obtain certain answers useful to 
the cause of “debunking” Zionism. Instead, Dr. Ein- 
stein prefaced his cross-examination with a statement 
of his own, charging Great Britain with the guilt for 
fomenting Arab-Jewish strife. The members of the 
committee seemed seriously embarrassed, Dr. Ayde- 
lotte not least of all; but he did manage to get from 
Einstein what he wanted in subsequent questioning. 
He elicited from the eminent mathematician and 
physicist the statement that, in his historical judg- 
ment, the idea of a Jewish Commonwealth was “an- 
achronistic.” 

Morris R. Cohen has pointed out, with reference 
to Einstein, that great contemporary innovators in 
mathematical physics have been marked by their 
habit of dealing with their problems afresh, without 
the burden of knowing the “literature” of their topic, 
the history of previous attempts at a solution. Cer- 
tainly, he concludes, this type of mind is ill-trained to 
cope with problems of human history. Aydelotte’s 
calling on Einstein to testify on this point was thus 
more politician-like than scholarly conduct. Anyone 
who witnessed that scene must have been aware of 
the transparent maneuver that was being attempted; 
and even in the miscarriage of the scheme, there was 
deep pain that a man like Einstein should be exposed 
by a colleague to an adventure in which he must 
appear in a false light. 

Another of Dr. Aydelotte’s Princeton colleagues, 
Dr. Frank Notestein of the Office of Population Re- 
search, was placed in a similar false position. He, too, 
came to the committee hearings under Dr. Ayde- 
lotte’s sponsorship, and he, too, was to be guided in 
his testimony by his colleague’s leading questions. In 
a study released a half year earlier* Dr. Notestein 
had analyzed Palestine’s vital statistics, and reached 
certain conclusions as to the “intrinsic rates of in- 
crease” of the Jewish and Arab populations. He 
found, following an earlier study by Rita Hinden** 





* Frank W. Notestein and Ernest Jurkat, “Population Problems 
of Palestine,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, vol. xxiii, no. 4, 
Oct., 1945. 

**“The Fertility and Mortality of the Population of Palestine,” 
The Sociological Review, London xxxii, nos. 1 and 2, January- 
April, 1940. 


that, at the birth and death rates of the census year 
1931, and discounting the effects of future immigra- 
tion as well as the existing high proportion of young 
people among Jews, Arabs were increasing twice as 
fast as Jews in Palestine. Going far beyond his spe- 
cialty and his data, Dr. Notestein then stated in his 
paper (p. 351), “.... it is difficult to imagine the 
conditions under which Jews could become a majority 
group in Palestine.” 

But even this rather bold statement was too tenta- 
tive to suit Dr. Aydelotte’s purpose. The transcript of 
the hearings in Washington (Jan. 14, 1946, p. 90), 
therefore, contains this interesting exchange: 

Dr. AYDELOTTE: How many Jews would have 
to enter Palestine by 1940 (sic) in order to have 

a Jewish minority (sic!) by 1970? 

Dr. NOTESTEIN: That sounds like collusion, 
and I think we can agree that you did not say you 
were going to ask me that question, but I was 
speculating on what might be asked me, and 
curiously enough I have something on that... . 
What Dr. Notestein “had” was the theory that if a 

million Jewish immigrants came into Palestine in ten 
years, the Jews would then have a majority of some 
hundred thousands at that time; and if immigration 
ceased at that point, the Arab advantage in natural 
increase would make up the difference within twenty 
years, so that by 1970 the Palestine population would 
be divided half and half between Jews and Arabs. 
Moreover, he felt that at that point, with a popula- 
tion of about 3,750,000, or 369 persons per square 
mile, counting the Negev, Palestine would be filled 
to capacity—and even dangerously overcrowded. 


The political implication of these arguments has 
already been drawn: letters have appeared in the 
press arguing that since a Jewish majority in Pales- 
tine is, according to Notestein, a demographic impos- 
sibility, Zionists are deceiving the public in asking 
for a Jewish Commonwealth. We can expect this 
weapon, too, from now on, to become part of the 
arsenal of excuses by which reluctant advocates of 
Jewish immigration to Palestine evade the political 
issue. 


JUsT WHAT SUBSTANCE resides in the Notestein 
prognosis? How probable are his demographic fore- 
casts? Are his political deductions correct and neces- 
sary? 

Nobody will question Dr. Notestein’s calculations, 
nor will anyone raise serious objection to the basic 
statistical data he accepts. If, for example, he uses 
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Palestine government estimates of the Jewish popu- 
lation, which are admittedly incorrect,* no doubt he 
has determined that the errors so introduced are not 
significant. But, the theory behind his prognosis is 
not something to be admitted on trust. As a matter 
of fact, it is based on premises some of which are 
decidedly uncertain, and others quite probably false. 

The uncertain premises are those relating to the 
Arabs, In his study, Notestein computes the Arab 
population on two different bases. The first simply 
takes the “crude” rates of natural increase as of 1931 
and applies them to the total population, arriving 
at a figure of 2.3 million Arabs in Palestine in 1970. 
But this basis is unreal, because the Arabs, no less 
than the Jews, had a larger proportion of women in 
the child-bearing ages in 1931 than they would have 
“normally”—that is, barring certain factors which 
temporarily increase the ratio of young people in a 
population. 

Discounting these factors for the future would 
mean that, over a period of time, the ratio of child- 
bearing age groups would drop to a point at which it 
would eventually become stable. A new rate of na- 
tural increase, the so-called “intrinsic rate,’ can be 
calculated for such a “stable” population of the future 
on the basis of the vital statistics classified by age 
which are provided in the latest Palestine census— 
1931. 

Following Rita Hinden’s earlier study, Notestein 
makes this computation and concludes that the “in- 
trinsic rate of natural increase” for Moslems, on the 
basis of the 1931 census data, was 20.8 per thousand, 
as compared with a “crude rate” of 27.4. “The intrin- 
Sic rate for ‘Christians and others’ was probably in 
the neighborhood of 18 . . .” Roughly, therefore, 
after the 1931 Arab population reached its “stable” 
age distribution, it could expect a 2 percent popula- 
tion increase per year, if the “intrinsic” difference be- 
tween birth-rates and death-rates remained about 
what it was in 1931. On these assumptions the Arabs 
may expect a population of about 1,876,000 in 1970. 

The great uncertainty about this forecast is the 
assumption that the “intrinsic” difference between 
birth-rate and death-rate will not change radically. 
It has already changed since 1931, in a direction 
which would mean a greater Arab increase than 
Notestein assumes: mortality rates have dropped 
faster than birth-rates, and consequently natural in- 
crease has risen. The Arabs of Palestine are still in 
the stage where the influence of “modern develop- 
ment” cuts down their death-rate considerably, but 
does not radically affect their birth-rate. 

But Dr. Notestein does not expect this to go on 
indefinitely. When a “backward” population gets not 
only law and order and somewhat better public 





* The Palestine government’s monthly estimate of the Palestine 
population takes no account of immigrants who came in unregis- 
tered. Jewish Agency statistics place this number at about 35,000 
in 1940. At a 1 percent annual rate of increase there would be a 
50,000 difference from Notestein’s estimate of the number of Jews 
in 1970. 
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health services, but also decent wages and the pros- 
pect of breaking through the crust of hopelessness 
and oppression to the light of possible social libera- 


, tion—one of the concomitant effects, in certain cases, 


seems to be a smaller family. This phase of develop- 
ment has not been reached in so many parts of the 
colonial world that one can confidently predict its 
course. In fact, one of the rare and exceptional cases 
where modern development in a colonial area has 
been economically and socially “conservationist” and 
not “exploitative” in tendency, is Palestine. And to 
Dr. Notestein, as a population expert, one of the 
most remarkable things about Palestine is that in a 
relatively short period of modern development, the 
Arabs have already (if data are trustworthy) shown 
significant declines in birth-rate in two successive 
five-year periods. His analysis of the figures leads him 
to conclude that, even allowing for other factors, it is 
“virtually certain that fertility actually declined.” 
(p. 343). 

With Palestine Arabs rapidly approaching Euro- 
pean standards of health and life expectancy, at which 
point the decline in death rates will slow down, and 
with the available evidence of a decline in birth-rate, 
Dr. Notestein does not feel that Arab natural in- 
crease will continue to grow larger. “For some years 
it is . . . possible that the rate of increase will rise. 
But, by 1970, it will almost certainly have dropped 
somewhat.” 

How far will it drop? In his study, Dr. Notestein 
assumes that a drop from the present rate of about 3 
percent annually to 2 percent per year over the whole 
period from 1940 to 1970 (the “intrinsic rate” on 
the basis of 1931 census) is reasonable. Such a rate 
would still be among the highest in the world. But 
this is a purely arbitrary assumption. Any second gen- 
eration American Jew who remembers his grand- 
mother will understand this, Within the memory of 
man, the families of Eastern European Jewish immi- 
grants dropped from a basis of 10 to 14 children born 
to a basis of 2 to 3 children born in fertile marriages, 
lasting through the whole child-bearing period. If the 
Palestine Arabs are susceptible to the influences mak- 
ing for small families—and Dr. Notestein indicates 
that they are—why should they stop at a point dou- 
ble the birth-rate characteristic of Southern Europe? 
Or how can one be sure that they would not have 
reached a far lower point by 1970! 

One must remember, furthermore, that Zionists 
are planning the settlement of a million or more. 
Jews in Palestine in a short time. If “modern” in- 
fluences on the birth-rate were felt from the proximity 
of Jews in the past, those influences will be redoubled 
in strength by the far more intensive settlement of 
the future. As Dr. Notestein remarks: “How fast the 
present population multiplies depends essentially on 
how fast the Moslems accept the small family pat- 
tern. This in turn depends on how rapidly Western 
ideas and ideals penetrate the region. . . . Additional 
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foci of Jewish influence might therefore serve to cut 
Moslem growth, or at least to slow it.” 

Dr. Notestein’s forecast, of 1,876,000 Arabs in 
Palestine by 1970 was based, in his study, on the as- 
sumption that Jewish immigration would cease. If 
there were any substantial basis for his calculations, 
one would expect the figure, or at least the date, to 
be changed when that assumption was altered. For 
example, on the hypothesis of 1,000,000 Jewish im- 
migrants, the number of Arabs in 1970 would have 
to be less than 1,876,000 as Dr. Notestein himself 
points out in his study. It is significant of the arbi- 
trariness of this whole pretentious structure that when 
Dr. Notestein was asked specifically by the Inquiry 
Committee what the situation would be if a million 
Jews immigrated, he simply repeated his estimate un- 
altered: 1,876,000 Arabs in 1970; no Jewish ma- 
jority. 

I do not wish any reader to take this as a prediction 
On my part that in the next generation the Arabs of 
Palestine will come down to the two-child family— 
though practically that happened, in a generation, to 
the Jews. May I even add that in economic planning, 
we might very well disregard this possibility and pro- 
vide for the contingency of an Arab natural increase 
such as Dr. Notestein contemplates, in addition to the 
Jewish immigration and natural increase we expect. 
(As a matter of fact, Zionist blue-prints do make such 
provision.) But this, at least, must be clear: forecast- 
ing Palestine’s population over long periods is a 
highly artificial and arbitrary procedure—and it does 
not become any the less so when one entertains at the 
back of one’s mind the predisposition to “prove” that 
a Jewish majority in Palestine is impossible. 


IF Dr. NOTESTEIN’S forecast of Arab population in 
the Palestine of 1970 is based on uncertain premises, 
his forecast of Jewish population growth is based on 
premises which are probably false. I will not here 
enter Once more into a discussion of the question 
whether the “intrinsic rates of natural increase” as of 
1931 are a proper coefficient to measure the natural 
expansion of the Yishuv between 1940 and 1970. 
My reference is to a different assumption, which Dr. 
Notestein makes with regard to the effect of future 
Jewish immigration on the annual natural increase 
of the Yishuv. 


Dr. Notestein points out in his study that using 
1931 “intrinsic rates of natural increase” to compute 
population in 1970 is probably less justified in re- 
gard to the Jews than it is for the Arabs. As explained 
above, these rates are based upon a calculation of the 
natural increase which would be characteristic of a 
“stabilized” population, 7. e. one in which a temporary 
overweighting of younger age-groups, by reason of 
immigration and other causes, had been allowed to 
work itself out. Obviously, natural increase would 
actually occur at “intrinsic rates” only after the lapse 
of a period of transition. The length of such a period 
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would depend upon the degree of overweighting in 
the younger age-groups actually found. The Jews in 
1931 were far more heavily overweighted in the 
younger ages than the Moslems, and it would take a 
longer time for the intrinsic rate to become appli- 
cable. Thus, Dr. Notestein says, “In the case of the 
Jews it seems unlikely that future decline in natural 
increase will wholly cancel the enormous immediate 
impetus to growth given by the existing favorable 
age distribution” (p. 347). 


The differences are considerable. The actual an- 
nual rate of natural increase for Jews, 1926-30, was 
22.6 per thousand, whereas the computed “intrinsic 
rate” was 10.3 per thousand. 

If immigration, with its high proportion of young 
people, was responsible originally for raising the 
actual rates of increase so far above the intrinsic 
rates, would not the immigration of a million Jews in 
a short time have a comparable effect? In his testi- 
mony before the Anglo-American Inquiry Commit- 
tee, Dr. Notestein rejected this proposition and 
claimed instead that an immigration of a million 
Jews would yield a rate of natural increase of 1 per- 
cent annually, the same as the intrinsic rate of in- 
crease he had calculated for the Yishuv on the basis 
of the 1931 census. The pat result of this would be 
1,876,000 Jews in Palestine by 1970. No majority! 

Dr. Notestein’s argument was that a million Jews 
coming into Palestine today would not be a normal 
immigration composed of a high proportion of young 
people: “. . . if you got a million immigrants into 
Palestine, you will not get immigrants markedly 
favorably distributed with respect to age. I don’t be- 
lieve there are a million available Jews to go to Pal- 
estine loaded heavily in just the child-bearing age.” 

Dr. Notestein does not cite the example, but the 
Jewish immigration to Palestine after 1932 supports 
his case. Despite a very heavy influx of Jews precisely 
at that time, the birth-rate and rates of natural in- 
crease of the Yishuv persistently dropped. One of the 
reasons undoubtedly was the character of the refugee 
immigration of ‘that time: it was heavily loaded with 
“dependents” and relatives, old people and children. 

Will a million Jews coming to Palestine after this 
war also be a cross-section of all ages? In all proba- 
bility this is mot going to be the case. The young and 
active are more likely to predominate. Dr. Notestein 
has not studied carefully enough what figures there 
are on the extermination of Jews in Europe, and on 
the age composition of the survivors. With some ex- 
ceptions (such as the “favored” elderly German and 
Austrian Jews, who were not killed but interned in 
Theresienstadt) the scattered reports tell of the ex- 
termination of the old and the disappearance of chil- 
dren. Only the young and hardy survived. 

The million who must come to Palestine include, 
in addition to the European Jews, Jews from North 
Africa and the Middle East, and Jews from the West- 
ern Hemisphere and the British Commonwealth. The 
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former have fertility rates not far different from the 
Arabs; the latter will certainly be composed of a 
young and active pioneer element. 

If any prediction is possible at all, it is far more 
likely that a Jewish community augmented by a mil- 
lion immigrants will increase by a 2 percent than by 
a 1 percent annual rate, at least for the next fifteen 
or twenty years. 


ALL THIS, of course, is conjecture, with only the 
flimsiest basis in fact. In itself it is of slight interest 
for anyone who is seriously concerned with the po- 
litical future of Palestine, of the Jewish National 
Home. Economically, it is of the highest importance 
that Zionists understand, as most of us do only too 
vaguely, how close we are to a truly dense population 
in Palestine, with great or with moderate immigra- 
tion; how important it is to establish Palestine upon 
the level, agriculturally, industrially, and commer- 
cially, of countries like Denmark, Switzerland, and 
Czechoslovakia, which it will soon rival in density; 
and how essential it is, finally, to integrate far more 
closely than hitherto the economic and social reci- 
procity and interdependence of Arabs and Jews in 
Palestine. Any Zionist can profitably ponder Dr. 
Notestein’s charts and figures with these questions in 
mind. Few of them are likely to be taken in by his 
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Sweeping decision that Palestine, “excluding the 
desert of Beersheba,” is soon to face a paper catas- 
trophe of statistical overcrowding. 

But if any friend of the Jews and of Zionism finds 
himself confused and befuddled by the elaborate 
statistical analyses “proving” a Jewish majority to 
be impossible, and a Jewish Commonwealth to be 
a vain illusion, let him ask himself these simple ques- 
tions: If Dr. Notestein is really objective and impar- 
tial on this matter, and if he is simply reading the 
facts as he sees them, why did he never consider as a 
theoretical possibility the effect on the situation of 
separating from the rest of Palestine the Nablus and 
Jenin districts, with their hundreds of thousands of 
Arabs? Could a Jewish majority and a Jewish state 
be assumed on that basis? And if he is concerned 
about the density of population in Palestine if Jewish 
immigration, not only from Europe but from all 
other available sources, should reach truly large 
proportions, why did not another idea occur to 
him: viz., to bring back under the effect of the Man- 
date and the Balfour Declaration, the Transjordan 
area, with its more than 30,000 square miles (three 
times as large as Palestine), its less than 350,000 
population, and its estimated 17 million dunams of 
cultivable land? 
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JEWISH HONOR AND 
GOETHE’S HERITAGE 


EMANUEL BEN GURION, im Hapoel 
Hatzair, writes the following 
on the question of the attitude Jew 
should take today towards the classics 
of German literature. The piece was 
written before the announcement of 
a dual prize, conferred upon both 
translations of Faust recently issued 
in Palestine, but was withheld from 
publication by the author until after- 
wards, when it was printed as a 
matter of interest. 


I 

It is rumored that the Hebrew trans- 
lation of “Faust” would receive this 
year’s literary prize if not for the Ger- 
man source of its original. Jacob 
Rabinovitz has argued on the pages 
of Davar the case of those who would 
outlaw German writing, and has given 
a moderate but stern reply to the de- 
fenders of our enemy’s literature. On 
one point certainly he and those who 
think like him are correct: once this 
question has arisen then the only pos- 
sible reply is a negative one. The 
judges could pass judgment without 
favor or prejudice only so long as the 


question remained a purely aesthetic 
one, without relation to political stand- 
ards. But as soon as the question of 
German guilt, which stains both sons 
and forefathers together, arose in this 
debate, they were bound to disqualify 
this claimant to the prize; for any 
other attitude would be interpreted as 
more than an aesthetic decision—as a 
judgment on the historic problem. It 
should be added that the injustice (if 
there is an injustice) would not be 
so great, because the judges would vote 
only against granting the prize, but 
not against the author who deserved 
it. 

However, even if we accept such a 
motivation of the judges fully, and 
agree with the need for consideration 
of national feelings, the question itself 
still remains and must be answered 
frankly and calmly. For one may quite 
well take an altogether different view, 
no less true to our national feelings 
and no less logical and natural. This 
attitude which, too, is based upon the 
cruel experiences of our generation at 
large and our people particularly, in- 
sists that pure, absolute art is beyond 
space and time, and universal in its 
appeal; but the locus of its appearance 


on earth is an accident, and yet no 
accident, its timing—an election of 
inscrutable grace which it is beyond 
human penetration to interpret. The 
Biblical God, the Homeric heroes, 
Dante’s angels, Shakespeare’s kings, 
Goethe's burghers, and Tolstoi’s peas- 
ants (I cite instances of the six peaks 
in world literature, creations of six 
different epochs) have long become the 
spiritual forefathers and brothers-in- 
the-flesh of every man properly called 
civilized. To be sure, the universal 
creation which falls to the lot of a 
particular people, perhaps a single time 
in its existence, is clothed in the 
tongue of that nation which gives it 
birth as the riches of all peoples; yet 
it bequeaths no privileges to that peo- 
ple—nor does the work itself change 
or become marred when the people 
who gave it birth degenerates. There 
are times when we Jews contend before 
the world: Did we not give you the 
Bible? But privately we know very 
well that our fathers’ and forefathers’ 
prophecy stands rather as a demand 
upon us, requiring every generation in 
Israel to be worthy of the miracle that 
was at the beginning of our history. 
The Bible, with its ennobling strength 
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can be compared to no literary creation 
in the libraries of the world. But for 
this very reason, we are all the freer to 
judge and state that Goethe’s having 
been born a German and having writ- 
ten and created in German imposes a 
duty upon the Germans to be worthy of 
him, but it does not compel the other 
peoples to judge him as a German, 
whether for good or for evil. Rather 
did Germany's betrayal of the concert 
of civilized and humane nations cost 
Germany its national “title” to any 
universal value created in its midst at 
any time in history. The immortals ot 
Germany have themselves become refu- 
gees, men without a country. Whatever 
nation welcomes them cheerfully will 
fulfill a historic commandment, and 
will also add to its own riches. When 
Hitler was born, Goethe died as a 
German, and he will be reborn in any 
place where the God of freedom and 
the sacredness of creation are recog- 
nized. 
Il 

In the history of the spirit of Israel, 
Germany has written a brilliant chap- 
ter. The Yiddish language derives seven 
measures out of ten of its contents 
from German speech of older times. 
Scores of Jewish men of letters have 
lived and left a rich heritage of poetry 
and thought in the German language. 
If we wish to be consistent, we should 
uproot from our memory and vow ab- 
stinence from the works of these men. 
If this is the norm and the attitude, we 
must give up Heine, whose language 
proclaims that he was theirs and not 
ours. Yet when the Germans showed 
themselves unfit for the riches that rose 
up and throve in the fields of their 
language, we gave a second homeland 
of language to those that had been 
robbed of their first, native land. 


The truth is that the translation of 
Goethe into Hebrew (and the confer- 
ring of a prize on this translation) are 
not a sign of weakness but of strength. 
We shall not yield to them in this, 
the false gods of Germany, which has 
lost its universal values, but we shall 
punish them with a painful penalty. 
There is revenge in the thing, payment 
and retribution. You will remember 
that in the heyday of Nazism they or- 
dered that books by Jewish authors in 
the Jewish language should be plainly 
stamped: “Translated from Hebrew.” 
What shall be our reply? On the titte 
pages of their best works, whose teach- 
ings they have betrayed and whose 
standards they have violated, from now 
on shall be ineradicably imprinted: 
“Translated into Hebrew.” 

We devote much thought and in- 
genuity to devising punishments for 
the Haman people. To be sure, all our 
projects and inventions remain hypo- 





thetical desiderata only, but for this 
very reason there is room for any pen- 
alty arising in the fantasies of any of 
those involved. I see this picture: the 
Germans will be prohibited from using 
in any way the heritage of those great 
men who were born on German soil 
and who created in the German lan- 
guage. Upon Goethe will be imposed 
the same ban, as was laid upon Heine: 
he will have no right or inheritance in 
the zone where the language of his 
creation reigns. But we shall be built 
up by their decay. 


SYRIAN JEWRY 


NAHUM SLOUSCHZ, Orientalist, eth- 
nographer, explorer, writes in the Mor- 
gen Journal: 

It is time for the outside world to 
know and for light-minded Jews to 
become better acquainted with the 
long drawn-out demise of Syrian 
Jewry. There is a powerful lesson in 
it for those who still let themselves be 
told the fable that Jews in our time 
can live peacefully and securely in 
small groups amidst an Arab majority. 

We are continually hearing of the 
tolerance of Islam, particularly during 
the Middle Ages. Yet,two of the most 
noted sages of Israel, Rabbi Abraham 
Ben Ezra and Maimonides, declared 
that exile among the Moslems was 
more difficult for the Jews than among 
the Christian populations—where our 
lot, at best, has never been too easy. 
Ibn Ezra succinctly declared: The Exile 
of Ishmael is far harder than the Exile 
of Edom (Catholic Europe). One can- 
not say that Maimonides was hostile to 
Mohammedanism, for he once said 
that Islam is more faithful to the mon- 
otheistic idea than Christianity. But in 
his youth he witnessed the terrorism 
unleashed against the Jews by the fa- 
natical Almohades, in their drive to 
convert Jews to Moslem teachings. 
This period, which can be compared 
to the Hitler era, resulted in the de- 
cline of the flourishing African and 
Southern Spanish Jewish communities. 
Out of his own experience, Maimo- 
nides testified that the Moslem Exile 
was more cruel than the Christian. 


Social conditions in the Orient have 
always given the Jewish communities 
only one means of maintaining them- 
selves—and that was, to place them- 
selves under the personal protection of 
the sheikhs and feudal lords. Thus, 
being in a serf-and-lord relationship, 
they were at the mercy of their so- 
called protectors. The master could 
send them to death at his whim, or sell 
them without fear of reprisal. 

In the oases and the Atlas Mountains 
of Northern Africa, where French in- 
fluence had: not as yet penetrated, I 
myself found Jewish groups which 
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were still bound in serfdom to the 
lords. 

In the larger Arab centers, such as 
Bagdad, Damascus, and Aleppo, there 
were always large Jewish communi- 
ties, whose existence was dependent 
upon the protection of the ruler. Each 
time the central despotic government 
fell, there occurred, if not a mass 
slaughter, then at least a pogrom. Even 
during the Turkish rule, the Jewich 
communities were at the mercy of the 
effendis and the local administrators. 

In spite of this, Jewish communities 
maintained themselves in the East for 
more than a thousand years. At the 
time of the Second Temple there was 
in Damascus a large, vital Jewish com- 
munity. Its influence was so great that 
Josephus Flavius relates that all the 
non-Jewish women observed the com- 
mandments of the Torah. The impor- 
tance and opulence of the community 
ot Antioch is well known to us from 
the pages of history. 

For some time into the Middle Ages, 
the two large cities, Damascus and 
Aleppo, numbered more Jews than all 
of Palestine. These cities served. as 
places of refuge during evil days. 
Many of the Gaonim and sages worked 
and flourished in these cities. Even the 
Mongol invasion of the 14th century 
did not seriously affect these great Jew- 
ish communities. 

The middle of the 19th century 
brought a change. At that time, the 
Turkish central government became 
very weak and the influence of foreign 
consuls, who carried on subversive in- 
trigues among the native Arabs while 
taking under their protection the local 
Christians, endangered the unprotected 
Jewish communities. Beginning with 
the ritual murder libel in Damascus in 
1840, the Christians there strove to 
push the Jews out of their economic 
positions in commerce and all other 
forms of endeavor. As a consequence, 
such old and well known communities 
as Antioch were destroyed because of 
oppression. The old settlements of the 
mountains of Lebanon, such as Doral 
Kamar, have disappeared. In the sec- 
ond half of the 19th century, the 
Moslems started to enter into competi- 
tion, and began an intensified drive 
to rid themselves of the Jews. In the 
past generation all Jews had to leave 
hundreds of small villages where their 
ancestors lived for the last two thou- 
sand years. When I visited Syria 
twenty years ago, I did not see any 
Jews in the small centers and villages. 
A few small Jewish communities still 
existed in the north. 

In the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury, Jews were concentrated only in 
two large cities: Damascus numbered 
20,000 Jews, Aleppo still more. How- 
ever, the so-called emancipated Arabs 
in Aleppo, as well as the Armenian 
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refugees, have for all practical pur- 
poses taken away the sources of eco- 
nomic subsistence of the Jews. A 
fanatic Arab chauvinism has mani- 
fested itself, which vents its hatred 
upon all foreigners, especially Jews, 
since they are a weak and unprotected 
element. 

Each upheaval brings in its wake 
fresh Jewish victims. Life has simply 
become impossible. In 1922, I found 
7,000 Jews in Damascus and the same 
number in Aleppo. After that a new 
libel was leveled against the Jews, 
namely, that they were all unpatriotic 
because they were Zionists and their 
interest was centered on the establish- 
ment of a Jewish State. Every time dis- 
turbances occurred in Palestine, there 
Was an attempt to attack the Jewish 
quarters in Syria, but until recently 
the French protected the Jews. 

This year, at the time Damascus 
tevolted against French rule, the Mos- 
lems attacked the Jews. A teacher and 
two other Jews were killed. A few 
Arab leaders, fearing that a pogrom 
might be disastrous to their cause, 
saved the Jewish quarter. However, 
the Jews themselves realized that they 
no longer can live among the Arabs. 

In Damascus, 2,000 Jews are left. 
These are all very, very poor. In Aleppo 
there are 4,000 Jews. The children are 
being smuggled to Palestine. The teach- 
ers have closed the schools, declaring 
that all Jews know that they cannot 
hold out in Syria much longer. 


CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 


YEDIOT, the organ of the Palestine 
Movement for Labor Unity (left-wing 
Socialists), reports that at a gathering 
held recently by a group of Haganah 
people active im bringing in the so- 
called “illegal” immigration, the guest 
of honor, an Italian captain of one of 
the ships im this service, rose im re- 
sponse to a toast and spoke these 
words: 

“I thank you for inviting me to this 
a. I give you our blessing, our 
raternal blessing in the name of the 
new Italy— though we have had no 
anti-Semitism in the old Italy either. 

“The work that I am doing is being 
paid for—but for money alone, with- 
out conviction, this work could not 
be done. And our conviction was made 
all the more profound when we saw 
those ‘illegals’ whom we were to bring 
to Palestine—literally rescued from 
death. 

“You have the right to exist as a 
small independent people on the 
shores of this great Mediterranean Sea, 
which must truly become a ‘pacific’ 
sea, 

“I hope that I will come to you 
many times in the future—and not 
upon a wreck, but with ships filled 
with immigrants.” 


These were the words of a captain 
who was not caught. Others have been 
caught. Any captain guilty of breaking 
the law which shuts the doors of Pales- 
tine and drives to suicide the remnant 
of European Jewry is certain of sev- 
eral years in jail. Of the words of one 
such captain, Petros Dimitrios Varch- 
lemos, the Tel-Aviv daily, Davar, gives 
the following account: 

“Petros Dimitrios Varchlemos was 
the captain of a small 200-ton ship, 
which brought to a safe harbor Jewish 
wanderers rescued from Gehenna. The 
voyagers came safely to the shore. The 
sailors were let free. But he, Petros 
Dimitrios Varchlemos, was sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment. The sen- 
tence did not seem to surprise him. 
He sat quietly in the dock, without 
the least tremor of emotion, listening 
to the judge as he rapidly read the 
sentence. It is certain that the captain 
did not understand a single word, but 
when his five co-defendants were re- 
moved from the dock and he remained 
alone, and the time came to plead for 
clemency, the stenographer (a Greek 
Jewish girl who came to Palestine “il- 
legally” on the Janina) whispered to 
him in Greek that he had been found 
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“guilty.” He remained seated in per- 
fect calm and replied that his attorney 
would speak for him. And then— 
“Considering all the circumstances, the 
least penalty which can be imposed 
upOn you is two years in jail.” 

“Bound in chains and under heavy 
guard, the young captain passed 
through the corridor of the courthouse 
and greeted us with a nod. Thin and 
sunburned, black-haired and with burn- 
ing eyes—a son of the Mediterranean. 
It may be that when Petros undertook 
this assignment, after six years of war- 
fare at sea, he did not know what 
awaited him. Or perhaps he did know 
and was not afraid to risk his safety 
in order to bring driven Jews to a safe 
harbor. That is how his compatriots 
acted during the war when they pro- 
tected Jews from the Nazis. He is a 
scion of a noble, fighting people. The 
chain of Prisoners in the Name of 
Zion has been increased by another 
link, Petros Dimitrios Varchlemos, the 
captain of the Berl Katzenelson. 
Through the iron gate of the Russian 
compound in Jerusalem, or in the Acre 
prison, he enters into our Golden 
Book.” 


“AND IF NEED BE—ALONE!” 
by Nathan Alterman 


O English people crowned with victory! 

Remember when you stood alone, with your back to the wall 
When France and all Europe were covered with gloom 

You stood against the flame with clenched fists and cried out,— 


As all the world remembers— 
“We will fight, we will fight, 
On the beaches, in the houses, 
We will fight on the streets, 


We will fight in the clouds, in the deserts and on the sea 


We shall continue our battle 
And if need be—year after year, 
And if need be—alone!” 


O. English people crowned with victory 
Look! 


Like you we stand with our back to the wall 
We have stood up today, yet our heart is firm 
For like you, our people with clenched fists cries out— 


And all the world remembers— 
“We will fight, we will fight 
On the beaches, in the houses, 
We will fight on the streets, 


We will fight in the clouds, in the deserts and on the sea 


We shall continue our battle, 
And if need be—year after year 
And if need be—alone!” 


O people of England crowned with victory, 


Give us your blessing 
In this final hour of battle 


Translated from DAVAR by ROBERT GORDIS 
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THE UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN, 
AND WORLD PEACE 


THE UNITED STATES AND BRITAIN, 
byCrane Brinton. No 1 of the Amer- 
ican Foreign Policy Library, Sumner 
Welles, editor, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1945; 

AMERICA’S STAKE IN BRITAIN’s Fu- 
TURE, by George Soule, New York, 
Viking, 1945. 

Professor Brinton’s book, written 
after an 18 month wartime sojourn in 
England, is predicated upon the idea 
that cooperation between the two great 
Anglo-Saxon powers will require a 
deeper mutual understanding than ob- 
tains today between Americans and 
Englishmen. The book should contrib- 
ute to that end. It is a friendly, simple, 
temperate, understanding guide for the 
average American reader. It is intended 
to acquaint him with the people, atti- 
tudes, institutions, and problems of 
Britain, and with the possible sources 
of friction between us, and to point the 
way to compromise and cooperation in 
the maintenance of world order. 

The conclusions boil down to little 
more than a statement of the need for 
mutual forebearance and compromise, 
and a reminder that in most issues a 
common ground may be found. For ex- 
ample, at Bretton Woods a compromise 
was found between the views of the 
American representatives, dedicated to 
the preservation of a system of “free 


enterprise” (and with at least one eye 
on Congress), who sought to restore 
as much as possible of the gold stand- 
ard, and the British, who urged the es- 
tablishment of a more novel, flexible 
mechanism. compatible with the great- 
er degree of domestic planning which 
they envisage: 

“What can, and already has begun 
to, bring Britain and the United States 
to agreement in spite of these differ- 
ences of attitude is first of all a will- 
ingness on both sides to see the other’s 
point of view, and to make necessary 
compromises, and second, the fact that 
American trust in individualism and 
gold is tempered by the very consid- 
erable modifications of doctrinaire 
laissez faire made in the last few dec- 
ades in actual American business life, 
not only by the New Deal, but by our 
increasingly large-scale business enter- 
prises themselves; while British desire 
to experiment in the ways of collective 
controls is tempered by a very strong 
residue . . . of the habits and traditions 
of private economic initiative. Britain, 
be it repeated, is not a Marxian state.” 
(p. 169) 

Brinton finds similar grounds for 
agreement-by-compromise in the con- 
flict between the American and British 
attitudes toward colonies and the im- 
perial system (p. 196). His observa- 
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tions are sensible, though they include 
rather pallid and inconclusive pro- 
posals, which are often little more than 
feeble expressions of hope: 

“If Great Britain, as the dominant 
outside power in that region (the Near 
and Middle East), can use her position 
wisely and temperately to promote the 
union and enfranchisement of these 
long-exploited but clearly gifted peo- 
ples, if she can moderate without sup- 
pressing their aroused nationalisms, if 
she can avoid the temptation to secure 
monopolistic privileges for herself . . . 
the Middle East may not be what it 
threatens to be, a plague zone and 
breeding ground of world wars. . . . 
If we use our position to support Brit- 
ish policy there when it seems gen- 
uinely directed towards a solution of 
Middle Eastern problems consistent 
with the better international morality 
we all hope for, and to restrain British 
policy when it seems to be veering to- 
wards the traditional European ex- 
ploitation of the Middle East, we shall 
have done the best we can.” (p. 200) 

“The important thing is that, in the 
Far as in the Middle East, the United 
States and Britain should in fact cease 
to play the game of spheres of influ- 
ence and should collaborate to main- 
tain full and free conditions of inter- 
national trade.” (p. 203) 

Perhaps this is all one can conclude. 
Some readers, however, may ask 
whether this kind of continual com- 
promise without basic reform which 
Professor Brinton suggests will be ade- 
quate to preserve the peace, whether, 
indeed, it may not at times conflict 
with the manifest need for more posi- 
tive action to eliminate the seeds of 
international discontent. In the case 
of an apparent British determination 
to hold on to Hong Kong, Professor 
Brinton suggests only that “we shall 
have to take account of such feelings,” 
(p. 204) as of course we shall. In play- 
ing our limited role of gentle admon- 
isher in the Middle East, he suggests 
“we shall have specific troubles, such 
as that of moderating the demands on 
the Palestine issue of the extremist 
fringe of ultra-Zionists in America.” 
(p. 200) Certainly Anglo-American 
relations will have to involve some- 
thing more than a continual circum- 
spect skirting of issues in the interest 
of harmony; these relations can stand 
some irritations in a worthy cause. 

* * * 


Good-will and compromise provide 
an essential framework for combined 
policies. But they are not a program 
in themselves. George Soule, writing 
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with the assurance of an editor of the 
New Republic, supplies a concrete 
goal and a positive program: 

“The interests of these two nations 
require, not only that they act in har- 
mony, but that their action be success- 
ful in promoting general economic 
welfare.” (p. 217) 

“The basic assumption is that an- 
other world war will be much more 
likely if Great Britain and the United 
States do not seek common ends by 
harmonious means. It is an integral 
part of this assumption that the world 
cannot be well fed, well clothed, well 
housed, and well educated—in other 
words, that it cannot have the kind of 
peace which it will want to preserve— 
unless the two great Western powers 
cooperate for the welfare of their own 
peoples.” (p. 3) 

The British people face very serious 
economic problems, which both Soule 
and Brinton summarize well. They 
need foreign food and raw materials, 
and will need even more now as they 
set about rebuilding their cities, elim- 
inating slums, bringing prosperity to 
their “depressed areas,” renovating 
their backward industries, providing 
full employment (hence full pay en- 
velopes) and adequate social security 
—all of which they plan to do. The 
problem is primarily an external one: 
How will they pay for the foreign 
goods for which these programs will 
create an increased and imperative de- 
mand? Before the war they paid by 
exports of goods and services, (nota- 
bly shipping) and out of their receipts 
of interest and dividends on foreign 
investments. But Britain’s export in- 
dustries suffered a progressive deteri- 
oration in their competitive position 
between World Wars I and II, espe- 
cially in the wake of the world-wide 
decline of international trade, resulting 
in large measure from the spread of 
autarchic programs of economic na- 
tionalism. The war has brought a fur- 
ther loss of foreign markets, a decline 
in foreign investments, accumulation 
of a huge external debt, and the rise 
of a huge competitor, the United States 
merchant marine. The British people 
will have to expand their exports 
enormously to make up for the result- 
ant losses of income from abroad, and 
to pay for their greatly expanded im- 
ports. 

In general, they may pursue either 
of two policies, and their choice, which 
will have an important influence on 
the nature of the postwar world, de- 
pends primarily upon the decisions of 
the United States. They have reason 
to be wary of the international eco- 
nomic influence of this country. Our 
high tariffs, our exuberant over-lending 
in the 1920's, and our great depression 


after 1929 were violently disruptive 
influences, exporting instability and 
unemployment to the entire world. We 
proclaim today our desire for the max- 
imum freedom of international trade, 
and most British people would join 
us if they thought we meant it. But 
they have ample reason for doubt, and 
are reluctant to put their own pros- 
perity at the mercy of a world-wide 
shortage of dollars caused by America’s 
anxiety to export and unwillingness 
to import, or to plan for permanent 
full employment. The alternative pol- 
icy for Britain is to erect a monetary 
and trading system which would be 
something less than world-wide, in- 
cluding only those countries which 
are willing to collaborate in planning 
for full employment, and to pursue 
policies of reasonably free trade among 
themselves. The result might be a trade 
war between an American and a Brit- 
ish bloc, which would seriously rend 
the fabric of international collabora- 
tion. 
* * * 

Essentially, Soule argues, the issue 
of Anglo-American cooperation is in- 
separable from the issue of economic 
planning or a return to /aissez faire. 
Professor Brinton generally skirts these 
issues, contenting himself usually with 
the perfectly true statement that a 
mildly conservative United States, 
which of course does not practice /ais- 
sez faire, has nothing to fear from, and 
can certainly find a modus vivendi 
with, a mildly socialist Britain. The 
question remains whether a system of 
free, non-discriminatory multilateral 
trade, which we profess to desire, is 
compatible with even the mild plan- 
ning of imports which the British peo- 
ple envisage as part of their national 
plan. They are determined to plan for 
full employment and for the good 
things of life; they feel that they can 
solve their basic problems and fulfill 
those aims only with governmental 
aid and direction. Soule agrees. The 
British people will not be deterred by 
American insistence on “sound money” 
(if this means poverty and deflation 
within Britain), the gold standard, or 
a pious American assertion of faith in 
free enterprise and free trade coupled 
with continued high American tariffs 
and recurrent American depression. 


The clue to effective collaboration 
is Cooperative economic planning on 
an international scale. Unless the Unit- 
ed States and Britain pursue joint and 
complementary economic policies, in- 
cluding an active program for com- 
bating depressions, no world economic 
order can hold together. It is an easy 
matter to “solve” economic dilemmas 
by proposing a plan in this manner, 
and Soule has a tendency to succumb 
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to such easy verbal “solutions.” Never- 
theless the problem of world economic 
order has not yet been solved; it will 
not solve itself; and it will not be 
solved by the repetition of slogans. 
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Nor can it be solved by the avoidance 
of issues in the interest of preserving 
good will. There is no ready plan for 
solving these problems, nor will there 
ever be a definitive solution; but Soule 
is correct in arguing the United States 
and Britain must lead in continuous 
cooperative experimentation, on the 
economic, political, and social planes, 
in a constant search for the means of 
preventing depressions and raising the 
living standards of the peoples of the 
world, thus mitigating the . recurring 
economic conflicts, as well as the other 
recurring problems which make for 
wars, or which create the frictions 
which in turn make for wars. 
ALFRED E. KAHN 


GUIDES TO JEWISH 
PALESTINE 


THE PALESTINE YEARBOOK, Review 
of Events Jaly 1944 to July 1945, 
edited by Sophie Udin, Zionist Or- 
ganization of America, Washington, 
D. C., 1945. 531 pp., $3.50. 

JEWIsH LABOUR ECONOMY IN PALES- 
TINE, by Gerhard Muenzner, Victor 
Gollancz Lid., London 1945, 283 
pp., 10/6. 

JBws IN PALESTINE, by Abraham Re- 
vusky, Bloch Publishing Co., New 
York, 1945. 363 pp., $3.75. 

It is not often that a reviewer can 
indulge in the luxury of whole-heart- 
edly recommending a volume without 
having to muffle the protestations of an 
alert conscience. The present instance 
is therefore triply unusual, in that not 
only does conscience acquiesce in the 
hosannas, but actually insists on ac- 
clamation. 


The YEARBOOK fulfills a need long 
felt by writers and speakers on Zion- 
ism: a handy inclusive volume of fact 
and statistic, which would obviate the 
necessity of consulting interminable 
and not always accurate pamphlets and 
publicity releases prepared by Zionist 
organizations and funds in this country. 
The Palestine scene itself, as well as 
the American and overseas organiza- 
tional structures concerned with Zion- 
ism are succinctly described and con- 
veniently tabulated. From the brief 
statements of position by Weizmann 
(“. . . I myself have always based all 
Zionist work for the future on our 
British connections; one day justice will 
be done, must be done.”) and Ben 
Gurion (“... Delay is mere camouflage 
for the perpetuation of the White 
Paper. Every delay means in practice 
the establishment of new facts prejudi- 
cial to the Jewish future in Palestine” ) 
through Lestchinsky’s comprehensive 
survey of the Jewish position the world 
over, with its particularly useful record 
of the tribulations of the “forgotten 
Jewry” of the Middle East, both the 
need for Palestine as a Jewish State 
and the accomplishments to date of the 
de facto Jewish State, stand out sharp 
and clear. Post-war reconversion prob- 
lems are dealt with by Eliezer Kaplan, 
who also points out the political fac- 
tors involved even in the economic 
problems. Dr. Marcus discusses post- 
war problems and prospects of Jewish 
industry, and David Horowitz (Jewish 
Agency economist) provides a defini- 
tive statement on the much-mooted 
question of absorptive capacity. One 
reads that when properly expanded, the 
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Haifa and Tel-Aviv ports will be able 
to provide work for some 40,000 Jew- 
ish workers (Meerovitch—‘“Sea as an 
Economic Factor”); while the fishing 
industry will ultimately be able to sup- 
ply the ten thousand tons of fish needed 
for local consumption. Eliahu Epstein’s 
analysis of the “Problem of Arab Unity” 
suffers from an unfortunate indecision 
whether to cover the whole field or 
simply summarize current manifesta- 
tions, with the result that the introduc- 
tory background material is confusing 
to the neophyte and inadequate for 
the more serious student of Arab- 
Jewish relations. The presentation of 
contemporary material is more ade- 
quate, however. The editor has ap- 
propriately supplemented it by a study 
of the Arab economy in Palestine 
(Abramowitz), which is incomplete 
only in that it includes no discussion 
of the Arab Land Fund (see Jewish 
Frontier, Oct. '45). A listing of close 
to three hundred settlements (with all 
pertinent data), and of most of the 
periodicals and half of the books pub- 
lished in the course of the year helps 
to round out the picture of the Pales- 
tine scene. Only use over an extended 
period of time will be able to point 
up the existing lacunae and suggest 
modifications for subsequent editions. 
For the present, in addition to the pre- 
ceding remarks, the lack of any refer- 
ence to radio in Palestine may be men- 
tioned. And this reviewer would ap- 
preciate surveys (along the lines of the 
articles on the political scene and the 
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Arab problem) dealing in some detail 
with cultural trends in‘ literature and 
the theater, art and music. The excel- 
lent map (ed. 1943) in its special 
pocket deserves particular mention. 

* * * 


Muenzner’s is the best available com- 
prehensive, factual survey of the rami- 
fications of the Histadrut, and its dual 
function as central trade union and 
entrepreneur-employer. Dr. Muenzner 
does not examine the sociological prob- 
lem inherent in that dual role, nor the 
trade-unionism problems it arouses. His 
painstaking survey does make clear the 
position of the Histadrut in the Jewish 
economy in Palestine (membership 
comprising 73% of all Jewish labor; 
control of substantiai percentage of 
the country’s working capital through 
members and affiliates, in spite of the 
relatively small organizational capital ) 
and supplies the details of agricultural 
and industrial growth hitherto unavail- 
able in this country. Muenzner points 
out that the Histadrut is responsible 
for 70 percent of the production in 
mixed farming, the same percentage 
of the road transport, and 66 percent 
of the building. Its share in citriculture 
is only 6-8 percent, while it is repre- 
sented in industry only to the extent ot 
10-12 percent of the country’s produc- 
tion. While adhering strictly to an 
economic survey, and ignoring political 
and sociological implications and gen- 
eral trade unionism problems, Dr. 
Muenzner does criticize the Histadrut 
from an organizational standpoint. He 
points out the need for increased cen- 
tralization within the organization, and 
the setting-up of a central body which 
would be in a position to determine and 
to further the development of each 
separate section of the Histadrut sec- 
tor without affecting its distinctive 
character. He points out the problem 
faced by the transport cooperatives, 
who met the labor shortage, arising in 
part from their increased volume of 
trade, by hiring workers outside of 
the cooperative. At the same time, in- 
creased profits have increased the value 
per share, and made it that much more 
dificult for new members to join 
(while agricultural coop’s, due to their 
different structure, simply accept new 
members with no need of computing 
“shares”). While there is no question 
of the success of the agricultural co- 
operatives, the author feels the form 
has not been tried extensively enough 
in industry to warrant a sound judg- 
ment as to its ultimate success there. 
In general, he emphasizes the fact that 
the Histadrut has concentrated on agri- 
culture, and has accomplished little in 
urban industry. Among the excellent 
charts and diagrams with which the 
study abounds, attention may well be 
drawn to the several condensed bal- 





ance sheets, such as that of Solel Boneh, 
with the chart of its industrial activi- 
ties; the list of communal ‘settlement 
debts, according to creditor-types; the 
analytic list of the “Economic institu- 
tions of the Jewish Labour Movement” 
and the structural diagram of those 
institutions. 
* * * 

While a formal review of Revusky’s 
standard work would be almost pre- 
sumptuous after the reception accorded 
the first two editions, the appearance 
of the present edition must not go un- 
marked in Zionist circles. It is in place 
to point out that this is a thorough 
revision and bringing up to date of 
previous material, with the addition 
of chapters on the absorptive capacity 
question, Palestine between two wars, 
and in the last one, and the deletion of 
the earlier editions’ “General Conclu- 
sions” and the separate chapter on 
“Americans in Palestine.” The volume 
remains a fresh survey of Zionist his- 
tory, accomplishment, and ideology. In 
view of the complexity of the present 
political and social constellations, it 
must of necessity be supplemented by 
works such as the others mentioned 
above, Frankenstein’s study (Justice 
For My People), and an unfortunately 
still non-existent comprehensive analy- 
sis of the Arab problem. 
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